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THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


Bhe is modest, but not bashful ; 
Free and casy, but not bold; 
Like an apple—ripe and mellow ; 

Not too young amd not too old 
Half inviting, half repulsing ; 

Now advancing, and now shy; 
There is mischief in her dimple, 

There is danger in her eye. 





She has studied human nature, 
Bhe is schooled in al! the arte: 
She has taken her diploma 
As tho mistress of all hearts. 
She can tell the very moment 
When to sigh and when to smile : 
Ob, a maid is sometimes charming, 
But the widow ali the while! 


Are you sad? how very serious 
Will her handsome face become ; 
Are you angry? she ls wretched, 
Lonely, friendless, fearful, dumb ; 
Are you mirthful? how her laughter, 
Silver sounding, will ring out ; 
She can lure, and catch, and play you, 
As the angler does the trout. 


You old bachelors of forty, 

Who have grown 80 bold and wise, 
Young Americans of twenty 

With the love-locks in your eyes, 
You may practice all your lessons 

Taught by Cupid since the fall, 
But I know a little widow 

Who could win and fool you all, 


THE LADY LISLE. 


CHAPTER I. 





APTER EIGHT YEARS. 

The red glory of an autumn sunset blazed 
upon the dark patches of furze and the trem- 
bling fringes of purple heather that crowned 
the ridgy summit of a hill in the county of 
Sussex. 

Par away there mingled with the low, com- 
plaining voice of the September wind, the 
long wailings of the distant ocean. 

Up and down, up and down, upon a nar- 
row pathway, that wound along the brow of 
this great hill, paced a lady, dressed in wi- 
dow's weeds, who never took her eyes from 
the crimson horizon, and the long purple line 
of the distant sea. 

A boy, of about seven years of age, ran 
backwards and forwards among the furze 
bushes, stopping now and then to gather the 
yellow blossoms, which, five minutes after- 
wards, he trampled under bis feet. 

The smoke from two or three cottage chim- 
neys at the foot of this hill only broke the 
utter solitude of the barren landscape; but in 
the winding road which skirted the hill side, 
& low pheton, with a pair of impatient cream 
colored ponies, stood waiting for its occu- 
pants. 

This carriage had waited for upwards of 
an hour, and the groom was tired of driving 
slowly up and down, listening to the whirr 
of the partridges, and theerepcrt of some 
sportsman’s fowling-piece, far away upon the 
downs. 

“When are you going home, mamma’ 
the boy said, presently, running to his mo- 
ther’s side. 

“ Very soon.” 

“T am so tired !” 

“My Rupert!” She laid her hand caress- 
ingly upon the boy's shoulder, but never took 
her eyes from the fading sunlight over the 
darkening line of the distant sea. “My boy, 
Dr. Parsons says you must have exercise; 
that’s why I bring you up here. Run about, 
run about, my darling.” 

“TI hate running about. 
mamma. Play at horses.” 

The lady sighed heavily, and, drawing her 
great shawl closer round her, prepared to 
comply with the boy’s request. 

She was tall and slender. Altogether very 
delicate in appearance. She was dazzlingly 
fair; she had large, light blue eyes, lovely in 
color, but perhaps rather wanting in expres- 
sion; « small, straight nose; a mouth which 
did not promise much decision of character ; 
and long, loose, floating curls, of the palest 
flaxen hair. She would have been a beauti- 
ful doll, but she was not a beautiful woroan. 

She drew her rich mourning shaw! closely 
round her, knotted the ends at the back of 
her waist, and giving them to her son, began 
‘© run up and down the mountain ridge ; 
the boy shouting to her with a feeble, treble 
voice, 

This he called playing at horses. 

She ran very slowly, but quite fast enough 
© please her son, up and down, up and 
down, till her breath failed ber, and she stop- 
ped suddenly, holding her two little gloved 
hands over her beating heart; the boy still 
dragging at the fringe of her shawl. 

With the last rays of the red sun upon his 
pale olive face, with the dying light fading in 
the depths of his brown eyes, with his long 


Play with me, 


the hill behind him, in the pathway exactly 
opposite to her, stood a man, whom she had 
not seen for eight years. 

“Captain W !" she cried with a 
terrified shiver in her voice, which was 
neither a gasp nor a scream. . 

“Lady Lisle!” He lifted his hat; the Sep- 
tember wind caught the clusters of his short 
black hair, and swept them away from his 
low forehead. 

He was very handsome; but his dark 
beauty had something foreign in its character. 
Heavy, but perfectly chiselled features, an 
olive complexion, and brown eyes, that 
looked as black as midnight, so shrouded 
were they by their inky lashes. He was tall, 
broad-chested, and rather stout; he carried a 
cane in his hand, on the gold handle of which 
he leaned, as he stood opposite Lady Lisle. 
There was no surprise in his manner at this 
meeting, and very little animation. After a 
pause, he said— 

“saw his death in a paper.” 

She looked at him with scared, bewildered 
eyes, and murmured— 

“I thought you were in India.” 

“Yes; but I saw his death in a paper. 
I was drinking bitter beer at a club house in 
Calcutta, with & lot of fellows who were 
playing billiards; some one put an English 
newspaper into my hand. I rarely read the 
papers; but I looked at this, and read, ‘ Sir 
Reginald Lisle, Bart., of Lislewood Park, 
Sussex, aged twenty-nine,’ among the other 
deaths. The Dalhousie suiled the next day, 
and I sailed with it.” 

“Then you still—” 

“Loye you. As much as ever.” 

He took her little gloved hand in his, and 
pressed it gently to his lips. The boy pulled 
violently at the fringe of her shawl, and cried 
out— 

“ Who is he, mamma, and why does he kiss 
your hand? Why does he love you? He is 
not my poor papa.” 

Captain Walsingham laid his hand on the 
boy’s head, and turning his pale, sickly face 
to the dying light, looked earnestly at it, as 
he said — 

“You are like your mamma, both in face 
and in character, Sir Rupert Lisle, and you 
and I will be very good friends. I will play 
at horses with you.” 

“Then I shall like you very much,” said 
the boy. ; 

“You were surprised to see me, Lady 
Lisle? Yet what more natural? I saw Bir 
Reignald’s death in the paper; the next day 


4 I started for England. Arrived at Dover, 


I ascertained that you were still living at 
Lislewood. I came across immediately, with- 
out even going to London; went straight to 
the house, was told you had driven out in 
the pony carriage, andl came here to find 
you.” 

“ Why here ’” she asked. 

“ You cannot guess? Because on the brow 
of this hill we parted, in September, eight 
years ago; and because I thought yowanight 
sometimes come to see the old spot.” 

“You will come and stay at the park *” 

“No. I will stop at the Golden Lion, at 
Lislewood, and I will ride over to the park 
every day. If I stayed at your house, the 
people would begin to talk of you.” 

“ Ah, to be sure. You are quite right.” 

She had thought for herself so seldom, and 
had been so used all her life to act upon the 
opinions of other people, that the most ob- 
vious ideas never appeared to occur to her 
spontaneously. 

“I saw your pony carriage in the road yon 
der, and recognized the Lisle livery. Will 
you drive me home with you?” 

“ Yes, if you will come. We dine at seven 
It is past that time, I think; but I always 
keep dinner waiting—they are used to it. 
Come, Rupert.’ 

She took the boy's band in hers, and they 
descended the hill, Captain Walsingham 
walking by her side 

“ You do not say that you are glad to see 
me,” he eaid, afer a pause, striking the 
brown heather with the end of his cane as he 
spoke. 

“You terrified me so much. You should 
have written to tell me that you were com- 
ing. Iam not very strong.” 

“No,” he said, with a curious, half-scorn- 
ful laugh, “ not strong, never strong. Neither 
strong to oppose, to resist, or to endure. For- 
give me, Lady Lisle, Heaven knows whether 
the defect is in your soul or your constitu- 
tion. I sometimes wonder whether you have 
a soul.” 

“You are as cruel as ever, Arthur,” 
said, ber large blue eyes filling with tears. 

“Send your son on to the cafriage, and 
walk here with me for five minutes.” 

She obeyed him immediately, and the lit- 
tle boy ran down the hil! to the pony phe- 
ton, and clambered into his seat by the side 
of the groom. ‘ 

“ Claribel Lisle,” said the soldier, passion- 
ately, “do you know that years ago, far away 
im India, 1 have fallen upon my knees and 
prayed to God to bring about this meeting of 

? It was a wicked prayer, was it 


she 





not? for it involved the death of a man who 





RECEPTION OF 


The above cut from an engraving in Frank 
Leslie, will give our readers an ides of the 
honorable and “ highly " man 
ner in which supposed traitors are received 
at the new government hotel and watering 
place, in New York harbor, The prisoners, 





belng only suspected on the best grounds— 

their own intercepted lettere—but 
or convieted, are not immured in 
Celis, and put on prison fare, but treated well, 
though kept safely. The public opinion at 
Fort Lafayette, notwithstanding this kind 


PRISONERS AT FORT LAFAYETTE. 
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treatment, is sald to be decidedly against 
the government—though many'of the pri- 
soners declure themselves to be Union men. 
Fort Lafayette, it is said, is getting quite 
full, and a new hotel will have to be pro- 
vided, 





had never injured me; but it has been 
granted as my curse, It was a passionate, 
mad, blind, reckless, desperate, heathenish 
prayer. ‘Let me meet her a beggar in the 
street; let me meet her a fever-stricken wretch 
in an hospital; let me meet her abandoned 


“No, Claribel. It is such a common mis- 
take to think that a woman suffers most from 
such a grief as this. She suffers; but she 
suffers at home; and the sorrow has often, in 
its worst misery, a chastening influence which 
makes her a better woman. With a man it 





and despised by every creature upon this 
wide earth; only let me meet her, and meet 
her howsoever or wheresoever I may, as there 
is light in Heaven, I will make her my wife.’ 
This was years ago; throughout these weary 
eight years past, I haye prayed this prayer. 
It is granted, and I am here.” 

“Sir Reginald was very good to me,” she 
said, as if in answer to this speech; “I tried 
to do my duty to him.” 

“Oh, yes, Claribel, Lean fancy that. 
did your duty to your aunt and your guar- 
dians when you broke my heart eight years 


Lisle.” 

“ They worried me so dreadfully 
such cruel things !" 

“Yes, they said that I was in love with 
your fortune, did they not? They said that 
the penniless Indian officer only pourted the 
orphan daughter of the wealthy merchant for | 
the thousands left to her by her father. This 
was what they said, and you—you—who 
knew me and my love—you believed them, 
Claribel.” 

“T was afraid to trust my own judgment.” 


they said 


“ Yes, Lady Lisle, that has been the sin of 
your life.” He grasped her slender wrists 
with his two strong hands, and held her ata 
little distance from him, looking earnestly 
into her fair face. “Good heavens! what 4 
frail and pitiful reed it is for a man to build 
the whole fabric of his life upon! Who can 
wonder that the shipwreck came’ My poor, 
beautiful, fragile, soulless Claribel, one might 
as wel! look for strength in these trembling 
harebells, as hope for faith and constancy 
from you.” 

“You are very cruel, Arthur.” 

“Am I* Do you remember September, 
eight years ago’ Who was cruel then ?— 
Claribel, we are standing on the very spot on 
which we stood, side by side, that night. Oh, 
how the old agony comes back to me with 
the old scene! How the unforgotten tortures 
return, and rend this tired heart! Night after 
night, year after year, I have dreamed of this 
hill, and of the scene of our parting. I have 
heard the rustle of your silk dress as the 
breeze swept it past the low furze bushes. I 
have felt the light touch of your little hand 
resting upon my arm. I have seen your tears. 
I have recalled your heartless words, no less 
heartless to me because they inflicted pain 
upon yourself, I have clasped you to my 
breast in that last anguish of parting, and 
have woke to look up at the stars through 
the canvas roof of my tent in the jungle, and | 
to hear, far away im the distance, the long | 
how! of the hungry jackals.” 

“I suffered very much. I suffered as much 





as you,” she said, in broken accents. 


You | 


ago, and jilted me to marry Sir Reginald | 


is different. He sees his hopes shattered, and 
| the scheme of his life destroyed, and, turning 
| his back to the wreck, he goes ont into the 

world to seek for —‘ distraction.’ I will not 
tell you, Lady Lisle, what a wide meaning this 
| word ‘distraction’ bears. I will only tell you, 
| that eight years ago I was worthy of you 
to-day, I am not.” 

“You do not love me, then?” she asked 

“Yes, Claribel, yes. My heart never had 
the power to love any other than you, I have 
seen lovelier women, and better women; but 
it was my madness and my misery to be 
powerless to forget you, or to cease to love 
you. T despised you for your falsehood, I 
cursed you for desertion; but through eight 
desolate, hopeless, weary, reckless years I re 
membered and I loved you. Do I deserve 
any reward’ You are your own mistress to- 


day. Your aunt, whos¢ influence over you 
was 80 strong, has long been dead. Yourguar 
dians have no authority over you. Claribel 


Task you now, standing on this spot, where 
years ago you left me to fall in a passion of 
despair upon the heather at your feet, I ask 
you, now that you are free, will you be true 
to the vows of your youth *” 

She was silent for a few moments, She 
had been crying throughout this interview, 
but she dried her tears, as she said, in a low 
volce— 

“ Yea, Arthur, if it wil 

She uttered these words as it through her 


make you happy.’ 


fear of him, rather than from any impulse of 
berown He threw his arm round her 
lrawing her towards him, kissed her 


and, 
ipon 
the forehead, and then led her #leotly down 
the hill to the carriag: 
“Mamma! mamma” 
voice, as they approached the phaten “| 
thought you were hever coming 
hungry, and it's neariy dark, and Brooks is 
tired of telling me stories.’ 
“ Because you've had 
Sir Rupert,” said the groom, touching his hat 
“So Brooks tells you stories, Sir Kapert,” 
“* Jack, the (riant 


cried the boy's shrill 


I am om 


emonali twice over 


said the Captain, laughing 
Killer, I suppese, and Tom Thum) 
say I shall find some aturies ty 
about India.” 

“T like you very much, and I should 
Brooks says 


It's nearly eight 


I care 


tell you, stories 


like 
you to be my new paps 

“Jump in, Sir Rupert 
o'clock, and mamma is ¢ 
home.” 

The light phwton dashed along the hilly 
road, and after baif an hour's drive entered 
the rustic gates of Lislewood Park, one of 
the most extensive and prettiest gentleman's 
seats in the county of Sussex. 

The little baronet was delighted with his 
new acquaintance, ani kept him employed 


ing to drive me 


till nine o'clock in telling and inventing fairy 
stories for his amusement; but at that hour 
a grave nurse appeared at the drawing-room 
door, and with considerable difficulty per. 
auaded Sir Rupert to retire with her to his 
| own apartments 

“You spoil your son, Claribel,” said the 
| Captain, when the boy was gone. 
| “How could I help it? He is all I have 


| 


had to love.” 

“He isa pretty boy, but he does not look 
| strong.” 

“No; he is not strong, Thet is partly 

why I let him have his own way @ great 
‘deal. The physicians tell me he must not be 
He is such a nervous child.” 
W alaing 


opposed, 

“Ta he clever’” asked Captain 
ham 

“Why, no, DL searcely think he ts exactly 
clever,” said Lady Lisle, with considerable 
hesitation “he is backward with his studies, 
Mr. May some, the curate, comes over every 
morning from the village, and teaches him 
for a couple of hours, but T fear he flods him 
rather dull’ 

‘ Does he complain of him’ 

‘He ck 
thoughtfully 

“Never mind, Claribel; he 


en sometimes,” sald Lady Lisle, 
a rich 


It is 
of life 


will be 
man, and he bas no need to be clever 
we, poor fellows, who have the battle 
to fight, who want all the trains.” 
The Captain said this with a bitter laugh, 
and rising from his seat, strode over to the 


. 
fire-place, and leaning his arm on the low 


im me after these eight years of separe- 
tion? My manners are not quite so polish- 
ed; I apeak ina deep vaice ; I say tm- 

things, and laugh aloud in 
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his thick black hair, pushed it in a rough 
mass away from his forehead, and contem- 
plated himself for some moments with a 


F 


thoughtful smile. Lady Lisle watched 
with a puzzled expression, but did not epeak. 
His influence over her was evidently very 
great, and there was always something of 


acta of feminine presumption. 

“ Lady Lisle, you think me changed from 
what I was in September, eight years ago? 
What if l say that I am not the same man I 
was then fr" 

“ Arthur [” 

“Look at my face in the glass; come here, 
Claribel; stand by my side, and look at & 
with me. No very great changes there, are 
there? Two or three scarcely perceptible 
wrinkles under the eyes, a few hard lines 
about the mouth, and the bronze of an In- 
dian sun. Good heavens! how little the face 
reflects the heart! and what a scattered, bat- 
tered, weather-beaten, branded visage this 
would be if it bore the outward traces of 
every Inward storm! Yet see what a hand- 
some, useful mask it may be made, and how 
the great enigma—man—can hide behind it!” 

“ Arthur, I hate to hear you talk like this,” 

“Yea, it is bearish, is it not? I ought to 
be sitting at your feet, telling you the pretty 
rosewater story of my eight years of Indian 
life. How, for your sake, | never tasted bit- 
ter ale; how, for love of you, I held aloof 
from the dice-box and the card-table, and fled 
from the society of women, to brood over the 
memory of your beautiful face. This would 


be the right thing, would it not’ Claribel 
Lisle, I tell you none of thin, | am a bear, as 
you say,and I will tell you the truth. Listen 


to me, then. I hate you as much aa Il love 
you, My heart is rent asunder by these two 
passions, and I scarcely knuw which of the 
two has brought me from India, and to your 
feet tonight. It was a murder which you 
committed by your treachery of eight years 
ago; and it ia the ghost of the Arthur Wal- 
whom you then killed that stands 
For your sake, 


singham 
by your side at this moment 
and through your treachery, | have been a 
gatmester, a drunkard, and «a reve. The me 
mory of you, pursuing me in every hour of 
my life, has driven me to the brandy botue, 
the hazard table, and the smiles of heartless 
women, for relief from ita cruel torture. This 
is what I musttell you, Lady Lisle, if I speak 
at all.” 

“Arthur, it breaks my heart to bear you 
tulk like this,” she said, as be turmed away 








marble chimney piece, looked down into the 
binze at his feet 
The fire light glancing fitfully 


revealed the gloomy shadows in 


upen his 





lark face 


his large brown eyes, and the rigid aap 


about his handsome mouth, shrouded by a 
thick black moustache, 
restlesaly with bis powerful hand, a# he stood | 


Lady Liale, seated | 


which he stroked 


brooding above the blaze 


on the other side of the hearth, close to @ 





small table with a low, green shaded lamp, 
looked up at him with wondering blue eyes. | 
You are changed, Captain Walsingham,” | 

ste said, 
He did not answer her immediately, but 
shrugged his shoulders, and stood pushing 
the polished handle of tac poker backwards 
and forwards upen the bronze rail of the fen- 
Presently he | 


afler @ pomune 


der with the toe of his boot 
suid 
) You 
after eight years of the life men lead out in 
India! Eight years’ pale ale and brandy 
drinking ; eight years’ billiards, blind hookey | 
and ecarte, hazard and unlimited loo, cricket 
ing, racing, pig-atichiog, tiger hunting, quar 
relling, flirting, fighting, borrowing, spend 
ing—bah' Lady Lisle, I had better not finish | 
the catalogue, you might object to some of 
the items.” 

“ Arthur,” said Claribel Lisle, twisting her 
long, flaxen curls abeently round and round 


think Changed! Changed, 








from ber, and buried his face upon his folded 
arms “Arthur, | have promised to do all in 
my power to atone for the past. I have pro- 
mised, have [| not?’ she repeated, trying to 
lift his head with her two weak hands. 

“ Yes, yes; you are very good, Claribel, and 
you have promised to be mine—mine at last 
Oh, my darling, my tyrant, my beloved and 
crue! Claribel, pray that the bitter past may 
be blotted away for ever, and that no dire 
effects from that dark page may ever fall upon 
this gentle head.” He drew ber fair curls 
upon his shoulder, and looked down at her 
wits « tender, pitying, but gloomy glance 
‘Claribel, you have promised to marry me 
Do you repent of that rash vow’ Was it 
terror that prompted your compliance with 
Remember, remember, beloved, 
One word, and to-night I 


my prayer’ 
it ia not toe late 


| leave this place ; in two days I shall have 


sailed for India. One word, Claribel, and you 
are free from me for ever.” 

She lifted her tearfu! eyes to his, and laying 
ber little hand in his wide palm, said, in a low 


| voice, broken by sobs— 


“I never, never loved any one but you [ 
was very wicked when I jilted you, and mar- 
ried Sir Reginald Lisle, but I was too great a 
coward to resist the authority of my friends. 
Many and many a night during my husbead’s 
lifetime I have sat opposite to him by this 
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ooking into the blazing fire. aad 
of you far away in India, thinking 
of you, tif] this room aed my busband's face 
have faded away from me and | here seen you 
wounded in battle, or asleep in some gloomy 
forest, lonely, deserted, fll, dying. Bat, thank 
Heaven! thank Heaven! you are safe, you 
heave returned to me, you love me still” 
“Gull, and forever, 1 tell you ft is my 
gaednem, Claribel Lisle, You will marry 
me, then, whether it be for good or ili” 
*“ Whether it be for good or il Yeu” 
She trembled as she looked up at his som. 


recruiting service, had come to the on 
a viet to Sir Reginald Lisle They remem- 
dered his handsome, dark face, dashing man. 


little children, as they gethered about him, 


Question about what it was that alled that 
off pastern joint of his hunter, Dragoon. A 
gallant and a noble gentieman' Handsome 
of face, generous of heart, and free of speech, 
thoaght the inbabitants of Lislewood. They 
remembered, too, how he bad fallen madly, 
desperately, recklessly, obstinately, and stu 
pidily in love with Mise (laribel Merton, the 
orphan heiress of a rich East India merchant, 
resident at Lislewood, under the guardianship 
of her aunt, the maiden sister of a late rector 
of the parish. They remembered this love 
affair, because Captain Arthur Walsingham, 
being by no means the most discreet of persons, 
hed made at least twenty confidants, and had 
threatened, « great many times, either to 
shoot or drown himeelf Indeed, Martin, his 
Valet —an excellent creature, who adored his 
master, and smoked all hie best cigare—bad 
told the barmaid at the Golden Lion, that he 
had hidden the captain's pistols, and only re 
gretted that he couldn't hide the river, Cap 
tain Walsingham, I say, bad been noiay, and 
wrong headed, and foolish, in his love for the 
fair-faced heiress, with the pale flaxen hair, 
and girlish, languid manners. He had sworn, 
and threatened, and protested, he had been 
acoused of courting ber for her fortune, and 
he had prayed to be allowed to take her 
without a penny, and to endow an hospital 
with old Merton's thousands All Lislewood 
had looked on, and sympathized, and wept 
over this little love story. Every stolen meet- 
Ing on the broad downs, or the great and 
bare bills that edged in the little village, was 
known and commented on. Every night that 
he spent pacing up and down before the lit 
tle garden of ber aunt's house, to watch the 
foeble glimmer of the night light upon the 
blind in Aer window, every letter smuggled 
in by the maid servant; the spade guinea, 
which the captain had begyed the black 
emith to break in half for him, and the fray 
ments of whieh had been divided between 
the lovers; the terrific scenes between the 
suitor and the young lady's protectress 
all these things were openly discussed at 
Lislewoud tea parties, discussed by young 
ladies, who thought the handsome captain a 
great deal wo good for “that insipid thing,” 
as they rather diareapectfiully designated Mins 
Merton ; by elderly spinsters, who were posi 
tive it was only her money he was after, by 
young men—in love themeelves—who ho- 
nored and believed in the desperate Indian 
soldier, by gray headed bachelors, who called 
him « fool for his noisy, blustering paasiot,; 
by everybody and anybody, Arthur Walsing 
ham's courtship was canvassed, and his 
merits decided upon 

I think the only person who was really 
quiescent in the affair was the young heroine 
of this sentimental drama = Claribel Merton 
made no confessions, and elected no confi- 
danta You never heard of her having made 
& scence, or of her having fainted at the feet 
of her inexorable guardian, or of her having 
been discovered in an attempt at answering 
one of her suitor's desperate epistles There 
had been meetings, it is true, upon the lonely 
hills; but these were supposed, on her side, 
to be accidental, He had watched the house, 
ead followed her when she went out alone. 
In short, she was very rarely beard of in the 
matier, Fair and pale, with long flaxen ring- 
leta, smooth and shining, making an aureole 
of yellow gold round ber graceful, drooping 
head, she met the gaze of Lislewood, every 
Sunday morning, in the village church, and 
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the went by, be would tremble in every limb; 
but neither surprise or agitation, distress or 
annoyance, love or pity, was ever to be seen 
fn ber calm blue cyes 

“You all think me fool, because I am 
going mad for « wax doll ™ he oried out one 
night, at Lislewood Park, when he had been 
drinking more than usual, and the beronet 
his other companions hed rallied him 
upon his silly passion. “I know, as well as 
you, what « foolish schoolboy's fever it isi 
but that makes it no better for me, if I dic 
of kr” 

Bot if Mise Claribel Merton had, as her 
enemies declared, many attributes in common 
with « pretty, pink and white, blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired, waxen image, fashioned by the 
toy maker, she was not the less an belress, 
and « beautiful woman; and whether it was 
because of this, or whether it was the nolse 
and excitement caused by the Captain's furi 
ous courtahip, I cannot tell; but, six weeks 
after the arrival of the Indian officer at 
Lislewood Park, she became the fashion. 
he became the fashion! If she had been 
as ugly as sin, she might have married the 
handsomest man in the parish, If she 
had been as poor as Job, she might have 
married the richest. She might have been 
hopelessly stupid, or incredibly ignorant ; she 
might have been « vixen; she might have 
had red hair, or even a hump, and, being the 
fashion, she would have been courted, follow- 
ed, flattered, caressed, admired, sued, and 
sought after, as she waa She had, all of a 
sudden, been stamped with that wonderful 
hall mark, and people who didn't care an 
atom for her, were dying to marry her. It 
was not she whom they wanted, but her no- 
torlety, They wanted to hook themselves on 
to her reputation, and share in the din and the 
clatter. Bhe was as fashionable in the village 
of Liskewood asa man who has written a 
novel about the working classes, or been tried 
for murder, is in London, She was the rage, 
and, eight weeks after the Captain's arrival, 
Bir Reginald Lislewood— who never, through- 
out his short existenee, had desired to Rave 
anything, except for the pleasure of taking it 
away from somebody else—-proposed for her 
hand, and, after a brief delay, was, at the in 
stigation of her auat, duly accepted. 

Then it was that there was such a terrible 
scone upon the summit of the hill known as 
Heecher's Ride, then it was that, on the Cap 
tain's not coming home to the Park to din- 
ner, Martin, his man, had been dispatched to 
seck him, and, going instinctively to the hill, 
had found his master lying, in a sort of tor- 
por, upon the wet grass, under the darkness. 
Then it was that the soldier had wanted to 
fight his host, Bir Reginald, and that there had 
been such frightful tumulta between the re 
jected and the accepted suitors; tumulte only 
resulting, however, in the departure of the 
Captain, shaking the dust from his boots at 
the hall door of his rival's mansion; wishing 
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his foe happiness with his heartless bride, 
and galloping madly down the village street, 
atid thence away to the India House, pray- 
ing to be sent out somewhere, where the ene 
mies of his country would be pitiful enough 
to shoot him 

People in) Lisklewood wondered whether, 
after all this had happened, Claribel Merton 


was sorry for having consented to the rejec 
tien of this madheaded lower, As usual, 
they could discover nothing from her face. 


It was, at all times, a face which revealed no 
secrets Perfect im feature, most delicate in 
coloring, but inscrutable, enigmatic, almost 
eapressioniess, She married Sir Reginald 


Lisle, without loving him, as passively as she 


had taken her music lessons, without having an 
ear for melody, and her drawing lessons with 
out being blest with an eye for form, What 
ever other people bade her do, she did. She 
would have married the Captain at his com 
mand, being utterly incapable to resist the in 
fluence of a stronger mind than her own, had 
she not been restrained by the counter in 
fluence of her aunt, which, from the force of 
long habit, was more powerful still, Ske was 
entirely at the mercy of thoee who controlled, 
or counselled her, She saw with their eyes, 
thought with their thoughta, and spoke with 
their words, The Captain might be as true 
as the light in his love and his honesty, 


and if they chose to call him false, she 
to would doubt him. She would say a 
hundred cruel words to him in her low, 
sof voloe, which were mere repetitions 
of the phrases of her aunt. Rudderleas, 
anchoriess, driven about by every wind, she 
consented, after two or three days of perse 
eution and nights of weeping, to reject qhe 
Captain, and to marry the baronet; and be 
fore the transport, which carried the soldier 
and the troops under his charge, had touched 
at Malta, on her way out to the East, the 
village children were strewing flowers in the 
pathway of Sir Reginald and Lady Lisle. 
Bight years had passed since the bright 
October morning upon which Claribel Mer 
ton gave her hand to the young baronet.— 
Eight years, and Sir Reginald Malvin 
Bernard Lisle had taken part in another 
solemn ceremonial, in the same village 
chorch. This time a very qaiet part, for the 
mortal remains of the young man had lain in 
the cloth-covered coffin, with its silver armo- 
rial bearings, and costly scroll work, under 
the voluminous velvet of the heavy pall, borne 
by the best gentlemen of Lislewood. There 
was a very new marble and porphyry tablet, 
under the worm-caten statucs of Marmaduke 
Lisle, Knight, and esteemed servant of her 
gracious majesty Elizabeth, and Martha, his 
wife, kneeling face to face, with a marble 
cushion between them; a new tablet, setting 
forth how Reginald Malvin Bernard, son of 
the above Oscar, last baronet, was buried in the 
Vault below the chancel, where alept the ashes 
of hw noble forefathers Sir Reginald had died 
of e lingering decline, which had been fatally 
prevalent in the house of Lisle; for Unree 
generations, the beads of the family had died 
before they had attained their thiruieth year, 





leaving only sons to inherit the title and pro- 








perty ; so that in the event of Bir Reginald’s 
having died childless, a very distant relation, 
an elderly man, an amateur in 
painting, resident at Naples, would 
ceeded ww the baronetey. But Sir 
as his father, grandfather, and 

father had done before him, left an ; 
a pale-faced, delicate bay of six years of age, 
resembling his mother both in persom and 
disposition, like her, quiet and unimpulstve ; 
like her, unblest with brilliant talenta, or 
energy of character. 

Sir Reginald and Lady Lisle had not been 
an unhappy couple. He was fond of field 
sports, horses and dogs, gunnery, the turf, all 
those amusements eo dear to country gentle 
men who have plenty of money and very lit- 
tle to do. He had a farm, and tried improve- 
ments and new systems in farming, which 
cost him a great deal, and never came to any 
good, but they amused him; and he would 
drag his delicate young wife through plough- 
ed fields, and damp meadow lands, in rain or 
sunshine, to see his agricultural experiments 
Hometimes he kept race horses, and all Lisle- 
wood would by noisy with the clatter of train- 
ers and stable boys; but he would grow tired 
of this, as of everything else, and some fine 
morning “All that ealuable racing stock, the 
property of Sir Reginald Lisle, including Cighi- 
bel, the winner of the Lislewood Park Stake, 
de, de.,” would be advertised for sale in the 
columns of Bells Life. Everything wearied 


him; and it almost seemed as if he fell into a 
decline at last, because he could think of no- 
thing else to do, Claribel was gentle and 
tractable, if not affectionate; she went with 
him if he chose to go abroad; she would 
drink nauseous waters at German Spas, if be 
asked her to drink them; she would seunter 
with him through Italian and Flemish pic- 
ture galleries, neither of them knowing « 
Titian from « Teniera, or a Salvator Rosa 
from a Rubens. If he had asked her to as- 
cend Mont Blanc, she would have tolled 
bravely to the summit, though she had died 
there. It was scarcely a virtue, this tacit 
obedience, this smiling assent; it was rather 
the constitutional indolence of a lymphatic 
temperament. Anything was less trouble to 
her than resistance, She would listen to him 
when he talked, however uninteresting the 
subject might be to her; she would read 
aloud to him, on summer's evenings, the de- 
scriptions of pugilistic encounters in Bell's 
LAfe, though she did not understand a word 
of ite jargon; she would sit in her pony- 
phwton through a meeting at some county 
race-courte, though she did not know the 
winner when she saw him, and scaroely re- 
membered the names of her husband's horses 
without referring to her card; when he fell 
ill, she nursed him tenderly and patiently ; if 
he was fretful, she bore with him; if he was 
low spirited, she did her best to comfort hin ; 
and when he died, she was sorry after ber 
own quiet fashion. She hurried away from 
Lislewood directly after the funeral, and hid 
herself in some quiet watering place on the 
Sussex coast, with her little son and her lady's 
maid. She was frightened at the great, lnxu- 
rious house, with its splendid rooma, into 
which death had so lately entered, She shud 

dered at the gloomy avenues in the thickly- 
wooded park, for she almost expected to 
meet her husband's ghost in their sombre 
shade, Her aunt had died soon affer her 
marriage ; she had no relations, and very few 
friends; scarcely, perhaps, one human being 
worthy the name of a friend, for her reserved 
nature shut her out from much sympathy. 
She was, however, passionately fond of her 
son, and to him she devoted herself entirely. 
Did she think of the handsome soldier, now 
that she was free’ She may have done so 
sometimes, and it might have been part of her 
grief, in her loneliness, to think how she had 
wounded and tortured that gallant heart 
eight years before. She did not know whe- 
ther he was alive or dead, and she bad no 
means of ascertaining. Sir Reginald had 
never breathed the name of his some-time 
friend after the quarrel which had separated 
the two men. She dared not think of him. 
It seemed wicked, heartless, unwomanly, 
while the tablet was yet new in Lislewood 


Church, and the coffin plate scarcely tarnish- 
ed in the vault below the chancel. She went 
abroad with her son and her maid; she show- 
ed the bov the long, dim cathedrals in which 


she had walked with his dead father; she 
took him to Antwerp, Cologne, Brussels, Mu- 
nich, and, after six months’ journeying from 
place to place, she returned to Lislewood ; 
and, the day after her arrival, met Arthur 
Walsingham upon the very spot where she 
had parted from him eight years before. 
(PO BE CONTINUED.) 


SUBSTITUTION OF COFFEE FOR APtKITs IN 
Tux Anmy.—Like the French in Africa and 
the British in India, a light infusion of coffee 
supplies the place of brandy, which was for- 
merly given. They drink it twice a day, 
morning and evening. This beverage pos- 
seases all the tonic properties of alcoholic 
liquors without any of their inconveniences, 
In Africa coffee has entirely superseded the 
use of brandy. 

The French soldiers fill up their canteens 
with it, and, when they are too much pressed 
by the Arabs to attend to their cooking, they 
use it instead of soup, by dipping biscuit 
into it. At first the coffee distributed by the 
commissiariat was in powder; but the sol- 
diers having observed that im that state it 
gradually lost all its flavor, it was after- 
wards distributed in grain and roasted, in 
consequence of which each man was pro- 
vided with a little coffee mill to perfect the 
operation. \ 

But this machine being so often out of or- 
der, the French soldiers threw it aside, and 
they now grind their coffee in a mortar, with 
a cannon ball for a pestle. 

&# The monument to Napoleon 1, at St 
Denis, which has just been finished and re- 
ceived his remaina, has been five years in the 
building, and cost 5,000,000 francs or §1,- 
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TERMS, &c, 

The Terms of THE POST are 68 &- year, if paid in 
advance—@3, if not paid im advance. [7 The rinet 
Te.n's cubsoription mast aiways be paid in avvance. 
For 66, IN ADVANCE, one copy is sent three years. 
We coatines the tow Terme to Ciube — 


One Copy. and the Splendid Moe Piate 

Bagreving, “A Morry-Making 

the Olden Time,” 64,00 
One Copy of Tax Poet, and one of 

Arthur's Home Magasine, 3,00 
Twe Copice of Tus Poet, = 


Foar 
Right “ ‘aadone paper to getter up of Ciud,) 10,00 
Thirteen (and one paper to getter up of Ciub,) 15,00 


Twenty (and one paper to getter up of Clab,) 90,00 

Thirty (and the @riaxoip Pasmicn En- 
enavine,) 30,00 

Verty ‘and @ paper extra, andthe Mrian 3 


pip Pasmiem Ewonavine,) 40,00 

A VALUABLE PREMIUM.—We will give ase 
book Premium, Lirrincorr’s Fawove Paonovncine 
Gaserreen amp Groonarmical Dictionant oF Tas 
Worn. This ie a work thet se man or family should 
be without. It is a large volume of 2,182 closely printed 
pages, and contains an IMMENSE MASS OF UBE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. Yes have in it the most recent 
and bent fe respecting nearly 100,000 
places -countries, isiands, rivers, mountains, cities, 
towns, &e., in every portion of the Globe. 

We will send one copy of THE POST, for one year 
and give scopy of Tux Gazerrens, of Bix Dollars. 

Or, on the receipt of Sve new subscribers, and Ten 
Dollars, Wa wus oive Tes Gaserrese as 4 Pas 
mivm 

Or, on the receipt of ten new subscribers and Fifteen 
Doliare—@! .# apiece Wa witteive Tas Gazerrese 
asa Paswicn. 

Or, on the receipt of sixteen new subscribers and 
twenty doliare—@!.25 apieoe—Wae wiLt eive Tux Ga- 
SUTTEER ac 4 Paemion. 

Tes PRICK OF THIS WORK IN THE STORES Is @6.00. 

Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
mast remit TWENTY FIVE CENTS in additicn to 
the subseription price of the paper,as we have to prepay 
the United Btates postage. 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS.—Aay person having sent 
the money and names for a Club, may add new names at 
the same rate, provided the latter will aliow their sub- 
soriptions to end at the same time those of the main |ist 
do, We will supply the back numbers if we have them. 
Our object is to have al! the subseriptions in each Club 
ond at the same time, and thus preveat confusion. 

The money for Ciubs must always be sent in advance. 
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undertake to return rejected communications. If the 
article is worth preserving, it is generally Worth making 
8 clean copy of. 
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REMITTANCES. 


For the information of our friends, we may 
state that bills on all solvent banks in the 
United States and Canada are taken at par 
on subscription to Tax Poet, but we prefer 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware or New England money. Gold (well 
secured in the letter) and postage stamps are 
always acceptable. For all amounts over $5 
we prefer drafts on any of the Eastern cities 
(leas exchange) payable to our order. 

If our friends throughout the country will 
comply with these suggestions so far as con- 
venient, the favor will be appreciated. 


A NEW STORY. 

We commence a new story in our present 
number, which, we think, will be read with 
great interest by our readers, and furnishes a 
good starting point for new subscribers. Tae 
Post is a paper especially adapted to the 
times, as it is low in price, and while it con- 
tains stories, &c., also contains a full sum- 
mary of the weekly news, at present so inte- 
resting. If our friends through the country, 
who feel interested in Tuk Post, would aid 
in increasing its circulation the coming Fall 
and Winter, they would lay us under a heavy 
obligation, and perhaps co a little good to 


the community besides 


UNSOLICITED ADVICE. 

The Lendon Timea, which has been recent- 
ly distinguishing itself by its efforts to pre- 
vent the United States from getting any 
money abroad, is now proffering in place of 
the pounds sterling, any reasonable or un- 
reasonable quantity of that very cheap com- 
modity, advice. Having refused us a loan, 
so far as it has the power to do so, before it 
was asked for, it now proffers its advice with 
a similar alacrity; not being aware perhaps 
that it becomes the man who buttons up his 
pocket, alse to button up his lips. 

The Jimes, as the telegraphic summary 
informs us, advises the contending parties in 
this country to compromise—forgetful ap- 
parently that they have already compro- 
mised, and that the compromise has been 
broken. What was the Constitution of the 
United States but a compromise? Under 
that compromise the men who are at the 
head of the present infamous rebellion, have 
been in office the greater part of their lives. 
The terms of that great and oath-sanctioned 
compromise were that a majority, constituted 
in a certain prescribed manner, should rule. 
So long as these rebel leaders could succeed 
in controlling that majority they were satis- 
fied—but when they found the helm of state 
passing from their grasp, they refused any 
longer to adhere to the well understood 
terms and obligations of their agreement, 
and determined to ruin the government which 
they had solemnly sworn to uphold. 

For full two-thirds of the period since the 
adoption of that great compact, the Con- 
stitution, Southern Presidents have been in 
power, and for nearly the whole of the time 
a Southern policy has ruled the country. The 
Tariff, as our English friends probably are 
not aware, was originally a Southern measure 
—the Bank of the United States was the 
same—the Embargo (so fatal to the great 
Northern commercial interests) was the same 
—the second war with England, the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and the war with Mexico, were 
the same. In one word, the policy of the 
government from its formation, almost with- 
out an exception, has been dictated by that 





class of mea of whom the secession leaders 





are the present The Demo- 
cratic party hase ruled the Union, and the 
brains of that party were always in the 
South. 

The leading feature of the federal com- 
pact was that the Majority, in national 
matters, should rule. Under this feature, 
as we have sald, the rebel chiefs have 
been in power almost all their lives — 
But the time comes when the majority in- 
clines in another direction. And, the mo- 
ment they perceive that they are no longer 
to have the chief say ip the councils of the 
nation, they endeavor to avoid a performance 
of the contract, by breaking it to pieces. 

What security have we then for the faith- 
ful performance of any other contract, any 
other compromise, any other constitution ? 

We should think that sensibie men, even 
if they were foreigners, might learn suffi. 
cient of American affairs not to talk quite so 
ignorantly as they do about them. But in 
truth we almost despair of ever hearing much 
that is sensible on American politics from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Men who will not 
even study our country sufficiently to know 
that Pennsylvania is a free state, and that 
Cairo is not “in the centre of several slave 
states,” and that there are nv “ gold mines 
in Pittsburg,” and that Fortress Monroe is 
not “in New York harbor,”—cannot be ex- 
pected to touch our politica) affairs without 
manifesting, as a general thing, the grossest 
ignorance. Even our friends abroad make 
us blush continually by their ridiculous blun- 
ders—and as for such doubtful friends as the 
London Times, it cannot be wondered that 
we should grow indignant when they coolly 
proffer advice which manifests on its face an 
utter ignorance of the chiefest facts of the 
difficulty. 

But as to this whole matter of compromi- 
sing—to use a popular phrase, it has been 
“run into the ground;” and, we may add, 
should be allowed to rot there. From the 
year 1820 to this time, the history of the coun- 
try has been almost a history of legislative com- 
promises. Of late years they have thickened 
upon us—all made for eternity, by eminent, 
good-hearted, easy-eonscienced statesmen, and 
born with just about enough strength in 
their legs to enable them to waddle feebly 
into their graves. What we have always be- 
lieved, we may now be allowed to speak 
openly—that they were foolish attempts to 
bind together elements in their very natures 
irreconcilable. Ten years ago we said and 
believed this war woukd come—though, we 
confess, when at last it did come, we were 
surprised at the suddenness and severity of 
the tempest. 

The Times advises us to compromise—to 
compromise—as if, under happier auspices, 
we had not being doing that for the last forty 
years! Were a compromise powerful enough 
to solve the difficulty, this war had never 
been. It is not for the want of argument that 
we are fighting, but because the argument is 
exhausted. Two great systems of society, es- 
sentially and eternally antagonistic, having 
tried in all peaceable and fraternal ways to 
get along together, and found the effort fruit- 
less, now stand at bay, and appeal to the 
stern arbitrament of the sword. Grave states. 
men and petty politicians may blink the 
question, and attempt to cover a great fact 
with polite fig-leaves, but such is the simple, 
naked truth. And what is more, every man 
of them, in his heart of hearts, knows it. 

Compromise—skin over the sore place— 
come to a settlement, no matter what, so it is 
a settlement—patch up a truce, a false peace 
—and what would be gained by it’ Simply 
that the whole thing would have to be gone 
over again, under less favorable circum- 
stances, as far as we are concerned. 

But the 7imes is satisfied that we cannot 
conquer. We of the North are not satisfied 
of it, however, by any manner of means, and 
that is the difference. For ourselves, after 
having given the matter probably a hundred 
times as much thought as the 7imes has be- 
stowed upon it, we see no difficulty insur- 
mountable to men of determined will. It is 
not a contest against eight millions of an uni- 
ted people. It is a contest against not more 
than two millions, in the midst of six other 
millions, at least four millions of whom are 
our decided friends, with two millions who 
will quietly yield to circumstances. We have 
the sea line, and we can hold it. We have 
the great monetary, commercial and manu- 
facturing resources of the Union. And we 
shall triumph undoubtedly. 

As for the war, it is a severe and trying 
thing, but by no nfeans destitute of blessing. 
The canker of a false peace was eating the 
courage and nobleness out of our people, and 
the courage and honesty out of our politi- 
cians, editors, authors, and preachers. The 
war will infuse into our veins a more heroic, 
disinterested and incorruptible spirit. We 
can well afford to tolerate some of the vices 
of the soldier, if we can gain some of his 


virtues. 
When the war can be pressed down into 


the Gulf states, into bearable pecuniary pro- 
portions, and its ultimate end is assured, it 
will make but little difference if it should 
take a few years to die out. Russia finds her 
advantage in continually keeping up hos- 
tilities in the Caucasus. Our present want 
of military knowledge, as it has been proved 
to us at a fearful cost, is a source of danger 
as well as of shame. France and England 
are building immense navies, and steam 
bridges the ocean. We cannot afford to re- 
main as undisciplined to arms as the world 
now knows us to be. 

Therefore, out of this great danger, we think 
we may gather no small crop of the virtues 
and securities that we greatly need. We 
think that in the orderings of Divine Justice, 
we shall pluck the bright flower of safety 
from the very brink of the present peril. We 
believe that we are passing through an in- 
evitable stage of our national growth—a cri- 
sis from which we shall emerge purified, and 


ultimately stronger than ever. We only need 
to have faith in the ultimate triumph of what 


THE ARMY. 
In raising the army up to the 


{| 





sional standard of 500,000—e number the 
probably will be needed—the loyal states way 
have to furnish, according to their popula. 
tion, the following quotas :— 
Population Quote 
Maine 63K, 276 T0008 
New Hampshire 326,072 ‘800 
Vermont 315,116 S09 
Massachusetts 1,231,085 S200 
Rhode Island 1%4,621 4.700 
Connecticut 460,151 1800 
New York 3,887,542 108,009 
New Jerecy 672,081 18,100 
Pennsy!vania 2,906,370 Takeo 
Obio 2,339,590 64 00 
Indiana 1,380,479 3.500 
Mlinols 1,711,738 4. agp 
Michigan 748,112 40,900 
Wisconsin 773,873 T1ee9 
lowa 674,048 16,909 
Minnesota 163,083 400 
Kansas 107,110 280 
California 380,015 10,309 
Oregon 52,44 1,400 
18,004,619 Stee 
It will be observed that Kentucky, Mary. 


land, Virginia, and Missouri, are omitted ig 
the above list, though probably at least 50,990, 
and it may be 75,000 men, will be raised is 


therefore will be ample, even omitting the 
quotas of California and Oregon. 

Anarmy of 500,000 men, which is only one 
in about 38 persons, ought to be easily raised 
by the nineteen states in the above list, Jp 
fact, it will ultimately be found, both here aad 
in the South, that it will be less difficult 
get the troops than to support and pay then 
after they are got. In this respect, however, 
the government has a great advantage over 
the rebels. 

Pennsylvania's portion of the half mi)- 
lion will be 78,500 men. We judge now that 
there will be no difficulty in raising that num- 
ber without a draft. Whether the large num- 
ber Pennsylvania has contributed to the Nee 
York and New Jersey regiments, and to Col, 
Baker's California brigade, will be counted 
in her quota, we are unable to say. We 
judge that in some cases it will be, but, as 
general thing, not. 

Indiana says she will have 40,000 men in 
the field by the first of October, which, if so, 
would exceed her quota as above by 3,500— 
and is doing admirably. 

Illinois, we infer, will also come fully up 
to, if she does not overleap the mark, and 
stand side by side with Indiana. And so, a 
a general thing, with the Northwest. 

From the other states we have nothing 
that throws much light upon the subject, 
We judge, however, by certain indications, 
that volunteering is going steadily on in the 
whole of them; and that the government is 
getting men about as fast as it can clothe and 
arm them. It is rather early yet for effective 
operations southwards; but when the hour 
comes, we judge we shall see the men, 





COMPLIMENTARY. 

There is a great deal said about “the right 
man in the right place,” but we also think & 
an excellent thing to say the right word at 
the right time. Now, our excellent and ably- 
edited contemporary, the “ Laws of life” 
published at Dansville, N. Y., seems to us to 
have said the right word at the right time, 
when it uttered the following :— 


Tue Satunpay EventnG Post.—This 
r, which is published in Philadelphia by 
on & Peterson, and edited by Mr. Henry 
Peterson, is one of the oldest family newspe 
in the United Latterly its cireu- 
fation has been somewhat interfered with by 
the starting up of new journals having the 
same general object in view, which is to far 
nish weekly staples of ey 
readers, and to present for the of 
those members of families to whom it may 
come, such interesting tales and narratives as 
are instructive and entertaining ; but, in our 
judgment, there are none of them that can at 
all com in ability or good Ph, this 
latter department, with the Pos. 
Its stories are of a very superior order, and 
give evidence of ability muc her than that 
which any of its compeers exhibit. It gives 
us great pleasure to commend it to the pab 
lic, assur our readers that if 4 want 6 
ournal which, in all that pertains to gen 
{orall nce or —- , —_ , is of the 
ve ighest class, they can no 
equal to this old and long established he 
minal. Coming once a week, as it does # 
revives by its spirited tales and inst 
editorials, a general intelligence in every one 
who may have the benefit of its co 
lumns. We certainly welcome it on our ¢ 
change list very warmly, and hope that i 
may continue to come to us vegulany. 


MORE OF FLOYD. 

The Richmond (Va.) Examiner regrets that 
a scheme of Floyd's, when he was Secretary 
of War, did not result as well as his other 
thieving operations. The plan was estab 
lish a large government clothing 
tory at Richmond, in order to have it 
to steal for secession purposes. The scbeme 
failed, the EHzaminer says, from want of the 
requisite energy in the dry goods dealers of 
Richmond, and now they want clothing for 
their troops badly. Floyd, at that time, be # 
remembered, was acting under his oa # 
Secretary of War. And yet a certain set of 
mercenary Englishmen ask us why we 408% 
come to terms with men who these 
and similar doings! who sought office unde 
the government, and took the oath of faith 
ful service to the government, merely aor 
they more surely might stab it to the best’ 





THE BANNER STATE. 

It is said that the Secretary of War 
ly informed a delegation who visited him 
business relative to the defence of Pailede’ 
phia, that “ notwithstanding the great zeal 
New York, Pennsylvania has now mor 
troops in the field than she haa.” - 

If Pennsylvania is ahead of New York @ 
the number of her troops, she must 
the head of the list. She was therefore Firs 
in the Uprising of the People, First to £° 
the Rescue of the Capital, and is now Fire 
im the number of ber Volunteers. Is sbe 2 
then the Banner State’ 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
A subscriber in Covington, Tioga county, 


Pa., says that fresh butter is selling at that 


last :-— place for ten cents a pound, eggs nine cents 


“ We cannot afford to tolerate enemies in 


our midst, because, forsooth, they may have the 
discretion to silent, and to bear no arms 
in their hands. man of Massachusetts, 


or the man of Kentucky, li and perbaps 
po Lp ny Spay Fy 
time to be amongst us, if he allows a rea- 
sonable suspicion to exist that he is not cor- 
dially with us.” 

Those who complain of the recent measures 
of the administration at Washington, may 
see by the above how mild and tame ts the 
action of the United States government as com- 
pared with that of the rebel authorities. We 
do not interfere with boys of “fourteen years 
of age and upwards,” neither do we banish all 
males whose loyalty is doubtful, under the pe- 
nalty, if they stay, of being “ treated as alien 
enemies.” If the citizens of Mississippi or of 
Louisiana residing in our midst, who are se- 
cessionists at heart, or even our own citizens 
who sympathize with the rebels, have the 
discretion to keep quiet, and not to give aid 
and comfort to those in arms against the go- 
vernment, they are more secure here than 
they would be anywhere south of Mason and 
Dixon's line. Not one press in the North 
exclaims in the tone of the New Orleans Delta, 
that such should not be “ tolerated”—but that 
they should be driven out “if they allow a 
reasonable susp'cion to exist that they are not 
cordially with us.” 


AN OFFICIAL REQUEST. 
We commend the following request of Gen. 
Hale, ‘the Quartermaster of this State, to our 
Pennsylvania readers :— 


Haxnispuna, Sept. 10, 1861. 

Fnac needs blankets and stockings 
for her 30,000 brave soldiers in arms to sup- 
port the Government. 

Every factory capable of making blankets, 
even to a single loom, should at once be put 
in operation. Liberal contracts will be given 
to all such. 

Blankets should be wool gray, 7 feet lon 
by 5 feet 6 inches wide, and weigh full 

with the letters P. V. in black, 4 
ches long, in the centre of each blanket. 
mente will be needed the coming win- 

ter—half- hose or socks, good ieee, eno hurt 
pound each. Let every mother, wife, and 
sister knit one or more pairs. 

Let associations be formed in each county, 
with a treasurer at the county seat, with 
whom the can be deposited and for- 
warded to the military store at Harrisburg. 
The United States contract price, 25 cents per 
pair, will be paid to each county treasurer, 
and thus a fund can be raised to supply 
the wants of volunteer families, to which 
every patriotic woman in the State can con- 
tribute her share. R. C. Har 
Quartermaster-General, PM. 

The ladies of other States also should put 
their knitting needles in motion, for the bene- 
fit of their volunteers in the army. Stockings 
will be greatly needed, and the home-made 
ones are far the best. 


THE BANNER OF FREMONT. 


A SONG FOR THE WESTERN VOLUNTEERS, 





Oh, bid me not to stay, sweet wife, 
Sweet sister bid me go, 

I hear the angry roar of strife 
In dark Missouri's flow ; 

The trumpet calls on every side 
To rally to the front, 

And follow o'er the prairies wide 
The banner of Fremont 


Fremont he is no parlor chief, 
His name it streame afar, 

A sunbeam in the path of peace, 
A thunderbolt in war. 

Who means to fill a soldier's grave 
Or drink at glory's font, 

Must bear down Mississippi's wave 
The banner of Fremont. 


Oh, vain are traitors’ flery threats, 
And vain is traitors’ wrath, 
Fremont is named the Pathfinder, 
He'll find or make a path 
Southward we'll break through walls of fire, 
Our bravest in the front, 
And rear on every southern spire 
The banner of Fremont 


And when our glorious path is trod, 
And not a foe uprears 
Their standard false to man and God 
And dripping blood and tears, 
We'll follow homeward from the wars, 
Baptized in crimson font, 
That banner of the Stripes and Stars, 
The banner of Fremont. H. P. 


NIPPED IN THE BUD. 
A very pretty plot, it seems, has been recently 
organized in Maryland, by which the State 


was to be voted by the present Legislature | W 


(which does not represent the people) a mem- 
ber of the Southern Confederacy, and a grand 
rising arranged in conjunction with an attack 
of the rebels on the line of the Potomac and 
on Washington. As one of the means to nip 
this beautiful flower of treason in the bud, 
the whole ten members of the Legislature 
from Baltimore, with the Mayor of that city, 
the editor of The South, and other prominent 
secessionists, have been arrested. This vigor- 
ous measure will probably have an effect to 
dampen the efforts of those who are striving 
underbandedly to inaugurate in Maryland 
the sad condition of affairs which now pre- 
vails in Virginia and Missouri. These “ archi- 
tects of ruin” should be kept where they can- 
Rot injure others or themselves until the pre- 
sent difficulties are over. 





esty, the Queen, I 
seta of Aug. 7, that all 


inthe Confederate Slaten abalf be entered 


shall be dul pontoeten the of 
the Island.” eosin Comale will be aatiaed 
ae Se, PReeCeENS en Gey pes War Se 
tolerated.” 


Boox. By G. W. Co.iorp, A. M. 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York; 
and for sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


nis WHiTon. 
Co., New York, and for sale by 8. Hazard, 
Jr., Philadelphia. 


illustrated by Darley. 
Pugh, corner of Sixth and Chestnut streeta, 
Philadelphia. 


N. Y., by Joun Jay, Esq. 
G. Gregory, New York. 


parative merits of American and 
hotels, winds up with the confession, “ Ame- 
rica is the poor man's Paradise, England the 
rich man’s Eden.” 


of character. 
lence where others see nothing but shallow- 
ness and rottenness 


in her autobiography, says 
that shortly after tae battle of the Nile, when 
my mother said to him that no doubt he con- 
sidered the day of that victory the happiest in 
his life, he answered: ‘ No; the happiest was 
that on which I married Lady Nelson.’” 


door, asking for old clothes. 
him a vest and a pair of trowsers, which she 
thought would be a comfortable fit The 
young scapegrace took the garments and ex 
amined each, then, with a disconsolate look, 
said: “ There aia’t no watch-pocket !” 


dozen, cheese eight cents a pound, wheat 


~ one dollar a bushel, and other things in pro- 
portion. In this city we pay from twenty- 
five to thirty-three for butter, eighteen for 
eggs, and so on. 
business, and whose means have been redu- 
ced by the change of times, would move out 
into the country, they could live a good deal 
cheaper. But citizens are generally afraid of 
dying of ennui in the country. They want to 


If those who are not in 


the poet says, “God made the country, and 
man made the town,” they think the latter 
quite good enough for them. 
schemes to get the surplus laboring popula- 
tion of the towns, in bard times, into the 
80 


There seems to be a fascination in a crowd. 


CURIOUS REPORT. 
A correspondent of the Charleston Mercury 


profeases to give a recent proclamation of the 
Captain General of Cuba, in which that offi- 
cial says :— 


“In virtue of the 
ve determined, under 
pied 


This is very curious, if true, but we doubt 


its genuineness very much, for it amounts to a 
quasi recognition of the so-called Confede- 
racy. 
reliable advices than those which come by 
the way of Charleston, Richmond and New 
Orleans. 


By another week we shall have more 


Op Inonsrpes.—The Bermuda Royal Ga- 


cette gives currency to a foolish report that 
Commodore Charles Stewart, of this city, has 
turned traitor to his flag. 
not made of that kind of stuff. Some trai- 
tor, however—not finding anything else to 
steal, may have stolen the Commodore's 
name. 


“ Old Ironsides” is 





At Hm O_p Game.—By the recent news 


we perceive that Ex-Secretary Floyd is still at 
his old game—stealing away from Rosecrans 
in Western Virginia. 


Ferrets.—A subscriber in Minnesota 


wishes to know where ferrets can be procur- 
ed, and what they will cost. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CuemicaL Hmrory or a Canpie. A 


Course of Six Lectures. To which is added a 
Lecture on Platinum, by Micuag. Fanapay. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York; 
and for sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Latin ACCIDENCE AND Priowarny Lesson 
Pub- 


LEARNING TO Srect, Reap, WRITE, AND 


Compose, ALL AT THE SAME Time. By J. A. 
Jacons, A. M. 
Appleton & Co., New York; and for sale by 
8. Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia. 


Part 1, Published by D. 


Finet Lessons «in Greek. By J. Monr- 
Published by D. Appleton & 


Drake's fine song, 
For sale. by T. B. 


Tak AMERICAN FLAG. 


An Appress Detivernep at Mr. K1aco, 
Published by J. 


Pxniopicats. London Quarterly Review ; 


North British Review; Edinburgh Review ; 
and Blackwood's Magazine, are for sale by W. 
B. Zieber, & Co., Philadelphia. 


Music. Tae BANNER OF THE Ska, by D. 


Brainard Williamson—Music by G. W. Iew- 
itt—is published by Lee & Walker, 722 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


t# There can be no doubt of the fact 


that Charleston and Savannah, and Mobile 
and New Orleans, may be more easily taken 
now than Manassas or Richmond. 


t#@™ Thackeray, when speaking of the com- 
English 


t@™ Minds, like growing fruit, should mel- 


low as time advances; but more frequently, 
estranged from what is proper to them, like 
fruits prematurely plucked, they only rot into 
a semblance of ripeness. 


&@ A woman in love is a very poor judge 
She can see nothing but excel- 


Ditto on the other side 
ith a man in love—only more so ! 

(# Miss Knight, speaking of Lord Nelson, 
“I remember 


(@ A ragged little urchin came to a lady's 
She brought 


(@ Tne New Orleans Picayune says the 


heavy growth of grass in some of the strects 
im that city “would pay the mower for his 
trouble.” 


ation of Her Ma- | ord 





NIAL OF THE Spanien Mixtsren—Arrarne 
IN -y J Soutn, x Mrsovnt, ix Wasarve- 
Ton, &e. 


The following letter from the President to 
General Fremont was transmitted on the 
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the same act be publ at 


er. 

Your obedient servant, A. Lixcouy, 
[Communt.—We regard the above as a 

moral, political, and military blunder. Moral, 


more sacred than in other things. Political and 


able. We fear that the even 


that it is @ life and death struggle, in which 


Kvening Poat.| 
VANA.—Mr. T: 


report Charlest« 
tain General of Cuba has issued a 
tion senqeene the Rebel 
What has happened is that v 
point in the United States in 
the Rebels, coming into a port with 
papers, are admitted er necessitate 
tice of their oy just as 
admitted in all other ports since 
obtained possession of the Custom Houses in 


omen Se bloc force, 
recognition of a Re’ 


flag in the Spanish 
ports or any other porta. 
SouTHERN ITEma—Serious fears are enter- 


“2 Sve been very disastrous, 
he Savannah Republican claims a fair rice 
crop, but admits that the continuous rains 
have damaged it somewhat. 

The Baton Rouge Advocate says that the 
cotton fields in that vicinity are literally 
covered with the orny worm, and that the 
fate of the crop will be sealed In a few days, 
for the rains and the atmosphere are favor- 
able to the worms, 

The Richmond shoe merchants urge the 
discharge of all the shoemakers from the 
army, and their employment in the manufac- 
ture of shoes, composed principally of canvas, 

The Richmond Examiner, of the 11th in- 
stant, states that 156 Yankee prisoners have 
been sent to Castle Pinckney, South Carolina. 
Among them were Col. Wilcox, Michigan 
First; Col. Corcoran, New York Sixty-ninth ; 
LA. Col, Neff, Second Kentucky, &c. 

From Wasutneton.—The National loan 
is succeeding beyond expectation. Several 
hundred subscription agents were appointed 
last week in nearly every loyal State, inclu 
ding Virginia and Kentucky. A considera- 
ble number had already accepted and seat in 
‘their bonds, and the others will probably all 
be at work this weck. The subscriptions of 
the people have exceeded nine millions, and 
their patriotic co-operation will doubtless en- 
able the banks to take the second instalment 
of fifty millions, and supply all the money 
needed for a vigorous but economical prose- 
cution of the war. 

A balloon reconnoissance developes the fact 
that the body of the enemy that had advanced 
on Saturday, fell back behind Munson’s Hill; 
that there are also large camps of rebels at 
Centreville and Fairfax Court House, and that 
the main body of the army has fallen back to 
Manassas, and is now encamped there, It is 
probable that the enemy is making an effort 
to persuade our forces out of their entrench- 
ments, fearing to attack us, but preferring to 
be attacked, #0 that they can fall back behind 
their batteries again. 

Major Lemon, of the Thirty-second New 
York Regiment, commanding the picket post 
at Bailey's Cross Roads, reports to-day that 
negroes were seen performing picket duty for 
the rebels. . 

Several companies of Berdan's Sharp- 
shooters have arrived. They will be dis 
tributed in detachments, among the brigades, 
for the special purpose of picking off the 
leading rebel officers in case of an engage 
ment. 

From Kentucky.—It has been discovered 
that the rebels are rapidly fortfying the river 
at Columbus, below Cairo, also at Randolph, 
Tennessee, where a masked battery of three 
sixty four pounders has been discovered. 
Old scows and stearsers are being sunk near 
Randolph. 

Gen. Polk's army at Columbus, Kentucky, 
is reported to consist of thirteen regiments 
of infantry, six fleld batteries, one siege bat 
tery, and three battalions of cavalry. He 
has cight steamers and one gun-boat, mailed 
with railroad iron, and armed with one sixty- 
four and one eighty-four pounder, Jeff. 
Thompson is reported to be opposite. 

FRANKFORT, ky, Sept. 14.—Governor Ma- 
goffin has issued the following proclamation 

“In obedience to the subjoined resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, the govern 
ments of the Confederate States, the State of 
Tennessee, and ail others concerned, are 
hereby informed that Kentucky expects the 
Confederate or Tennessee troops to be with 
drawn from the soil unconditionally.” 

In the State Senate, Mr. Whittaker intro- 
duced a resolution authorizing the Military 
Bourd wo seize the State arms wherever 
found, and to employ a sufficient police to 
protect the railroads. 

ly the whieperings from Fortress Monroe 
are true, a dash will soon be made upon the 
South Carolina coast, and the lauding of 4 





heavy force of men attempted. There are 






























because it implies that property in slaves is 


Military, because it forbids the striking of the 
enemy in the part where he is the most vulner- 


administration, 
now, has no just conception of the magnitude 
of the work before it—that it does not perceive 


we cannot afford to throw away any of our 
weapons, The President had better hays 
taken away 20,000 men from Fremont than 
written him that letter.—Aditor Saturday 


Apissron or Tax Rene. Frac tro Ha- 


without no- 
had been 
¢ Rebels 


the insurgent states. It is needless to say 
that no such vessels can be abroad without 
There is no 
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a dreadful accident occurred 
Semper” wee ary 
girls were the ballet As 
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last night. When the lef last 
was reported that four vessels were in the 
Sound, and others coming in. Only one, how- 
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4 regiment is already at Beaufort, 


Gen. Grattan thinks Fort Macon cannot be 


WiLuinarton, N. C., Sept. 9.—Four United 
Btates vessels had anchored off Fort Macon, 
at 7 o'clock on Saturday evening. Their ob- 


Ject is not known, 


Cuors in THE Nontuwest.—The Chicago 
Tribune says that advices received from all 
parts of , Iowa and Iilinols, con- 
cur In showing that the wheat crop this sea- 


son “will not be nearly as 


poset We are told t “along the line of 
© Galena and Chicago Railroad and its 
branches the crop | threshes out about ten 
nile last year the yield 

was about thirty bushels, The same is part- 
Pthe 


bushels to the acre, w 


hag of the country along the lines o! 
ck Island and Burlington Railroad 
also through the centre of the state. 


ficiency, as compared with last year. 


half of the crop of 1860.” 


A Minisren Hono tx Ankansan—lI have 
just learned that a minister—-I believe a Me- 
thodist—was hung at his church door, at a 
village called Dardanelle, about 60 miles 
above Little Rock, Ark., on the Arkansas 


River. He preached on the text in Deutero- 
nomy, vx., 10: “In the seventh year thou 
shalt let him ge free.” Just what he preach 
ed about I don't know. He is said to have 
been originally trom Zanesville, Ohio,— Wash, 
Cor, of Tribune. 


Tae Dasn Sourn.—The N. Y. Tribune 
says that the two new naval expeditions 
against the South will carry 25,000 men—one 
expedition under Butler, the other under 
Sherman. 

Arratins in Western Virginia remain un- 
changed. Gen, Reynolds, in command at 
Cheat Mountain, informs the War Depart- 
ment that he is able to sustain himself in 
his present position 


FIGHT NEAR HARPER'S FERRY 


Tank PeEnsayivantsa Comvantes ENGAcep 
Tne Exemy Rervraep 

Wasuinoton, Sept. 16.—The following 
official despatch was received at Gen. McClel- 
lan'’s headquarters to-day 

Danuxsrown, Mp., Sept. 15.—This after 
noon at half past three o'clock, about 450 
rebela attacked the extreme right of our 
pickets, about three miles above thia place, 
opposite Pritchard's Milla, The affair was a 
spirited one, lasting about two hours 

The enemy was driven from every house 
and breastwork they occupied. Eight or ten 
rebels are said to be killed and « number 
wounded. 

Our loss is only one killed. Our vietory is 
complete, and the troops behaved most admi 
rably. Our cannon were efficiently served, 
and rendered good service in the action. 

(Signed) (i, W. Gimany, 

Colonel of the Twenty-cighth Reg't Pennsy! 

vania Keserves, 
Companies B, D and I of the Twenty Fighth 
Pennsylvania regiment, and two companies 
of the Thirteenth Massachusetts, were en 
gaged in the conflict. 

Juring the fight a rebel was seen taking 
aim at Col, Geary, whea the Colonel grasped 
a rifle from a soldicr and shot him on the 


spot. Our troops are in fine spirita, 
ON A BAKBER 
What annoyed other folks never spoiled his 
repore 
Twas the same thing to him whether stocks fell 
or Tose 
For blast and for mildew he cared not « pin, 


Mia crops never failed, for they grew on the 


chin 
6H Some fret inwardly, and some fret 
outwardly. The tormer is the better plan 
for our friends, but the worst for ourselves. 
tw * Bob, how is your sweetheart getting 
along’” “Pretty well; she says I needn't 
call any more.’ 
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and 
rom 
Wisconsin and lowa we hear the same story. 
But, taking the reports from all sectiona, 
there can scarcely be a doubt of a great de- 
Some 
estimate the crop at two-thirds of an average, 
but nearly all agree that it will not exceed 
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The following deapatch has been received 
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Sr. Loum, Sept. 12, 1861.—To Col. BE. D. 
Townsend wtant 
report of General Pope, received to-day from 
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Tom Harris captured a Government agen 
named Smith, in Boone county, a few days 
since, and took from him §1, and a num- 
ber of horses, It was ex that Harris 


county, where a bank is located, 

Martin Green, finding Northern Missouri 
op ot him, -— = the Missouri river 
at w, at the h 4,500 horsemen, 
and moved southward. He took possession 
of the steamer Sunshine which was lying at 

w, and used it for transporting his men 
across the river, 

On board of the Sunshine were some 4,000 
stand of arma, four or tive secession prison- 


r 


released the prisoners and took the guard 
prisoners, The Sunshine was laden with ba- 
con, sugar, and other articles, all of which 
fell into Green's hands and went iato his 
Commissary Department. 


SKIRMISH AT LEWINSVILLE, NEAR 
WASHINGTON. 


A epageaphatont reconnolasance was made 
on the [lth at Lewinsville, by the forces 
under Gen. Smith, commanding at Chain 
Bridge, with a view to future occupation, I 
have the authority of Gen, Smith that the 
reconnolssance was successful, and the object 
thoroughly carried out. The troops support 
ing the Engineer's party conslated of sleut. 
McLean's Company, Regular Cavalry, Capt. 
Robinson's Volunteer Company of Black 
Horse, the Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Griffin's 
and Monk's Batteries of Artillery, and In- 
fantry, numbering 1,750, selected from Colo- 
nel Cochrane's New York Chasseurs, the 
7th New York, the @th Maine, the 2nd and 
3rd Vermont, the Sth and 20th Wisconsin, 
and the 1th Indiana, all under Col, Stevens 
of the 7th. They arrived at Lewinaville, 
about seven miles from the Chain Bridge, 
soon after | o'clock 

The march waa conducted with military 
regularity, with skirmishes thrown out, ete. 
They took position at Lewinsville, sent out 
pickets, driving in the rebels, and remained 
till 3 o'clock ?. M., when the Engineers, hav- 
ing completed their survey, the scouts were 
called in, and a return ordered, Imme 
diately after a fire opened from the rebel bat- 
teries, and was answered by Griffin and 
Monk. Gen. Smith hearing the engagement, 
went out with reinforcements, but met the 
party returning in perfect order, At every 
eminence Griffin and Monk opened on the 
rebels, and silenced their guns several times 
There was very little infantry firing, and but 
little work with cavalry. 

Gen, McClellan's despatch to the Seere 
tary of War, is brief He says that Gen. 
Sinith made a reconnoissance with 2,000 men 
to Lewinaville, where he remained several 
hours, and completed an examination of the 
ground, When the work was completed, and 
the command had started back, the enemy 
opened fire with sheila by which two men 
were killed and three wounded. Criffin's 
battery, he says, silenced that of the enemy, 
and ourmen came back in perfect order and 
excellent spirita, The men behaved most ad 
mirably under fire, He concludes by remark 
ing that we shall have no more Kull Run 
aflairs, 

Other reporta say our men stood their 
ground we i The good conduct of the 79th 
(Highlanders) was particularly noteworthy, 
As the men came into camp, they were met 
by Gen. McClellan, whom tuey received with 
deat upon cheer, He visited and tenderly 
talked with the wounded: to one of the 70th 
who was mortally hurt, he remarked) “lam 


mistaken in you; you are brave men.” The 
dying man replied: “ No, general, you were 
right; we deserved your punishment.” Gen 


McClellan expressed himself greatly pleased 
with the day's work, which augure something 
different from Bull Rao 

The Pennsylvania cavalry were forthe first 
time in action, and were complimented tor 
good behaviour by the commanding officer. 
They supported one battery in the with 
drawal, and McLean's the otuer, The rebels 
did not pursue, and our troops are now hold 
ing their old positions 


Inpia Corton — By the Bombay Commer 
cial Gazette of July 12, it appears that 75,000 
bales of cotton were shipped for Europe in 
three weeks ending July 14, and that twenty- 
two ships were tocn loading for Europe at 
the low rate of 7s. Od. per bale, or less than 
half acent per pound. The shipments from 
Bombay to England have been: —For first 
five months of IN61, SS7051 bales; for first 
five months of 1560, 270165 bales. Ino June 
and July the rate of shipment was increasing, 
and would average at least 112,000 bales per 
month, In October the new crop would 
begin to arrive, and if the present rate of 
shipment continues, the export w Englaod 
for the present year will exceed, 1,300,000 
bales 
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enemy's loss has ne 
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re McGroarty, of Cincinnati, Capt. Me- 
Mullin and Lieut. Sayder, of Ohio, are among 
the wounded, but not dangerously, Twenty- 
five of Col. Tyler's men, who were taken by 
Floyd at Cross Lane, were recaptured. Floyd's 
personal baggage, with that of his officers, 
wae taken. 

Gena, Kosecrans and Benham, Colonel 
McCook, Col. Lyve, Col. Lowe, Capt. Hart- 
suff, Capta. Sayder, MeMullin and Hake. of 
the 10th Ohio, and other officers, displayed 
conspicuous personal gallantry, Col, Lytle 
led several companies of Irishmen to charge 
the battery, when he was brought down by a 
shotin the leg. Col, Smith's 14th Ohio en- 
gaged the enemy on the left, and Col, Lowe's 
12th Ohio directly in front Col. Lowe fell 
dead, at the head of his regiment, early, in 
the hottest fire, by « ball in the fore 
Attremrtep Apvance or Gey, Lee on 

Evxwaten—He tm Datven Back—Tue 

Mount Vensxon Brecutatron Kittep 

CLankapuns, Va, Sept. 1.—The rebels 
commenced to advaace yesterday morn 
ing an both pikes toward Elk water and Cheat 
Mountain Summit. They succeeded in sur- 
rounding the fort on the Summit, and cut the 
telegraph wire 

They continued (© advance on Elkwater, 
until within two miles of our troopa, when a 
few shells from Loomis's battery dispersed 
them ug 

Skirmishing was kept up all night, and this 
morning two regiments were sent to cat their 
way through to the summit, and they suc 
ceeded in tals ¢ ipedition, the rebels retreat- 
ing in all directions, [This is Lee's (not 
Floyd's) colunn. | 

Two rebel offle era, Who were spying 
around the camp at Elkwater, this morning, 
were surprised by our pickets and shot 

The body of one of them was brought into 
camp, and proved to be that of Col, Jon A. 
Washington, of Mount Vernon, the specula- 
tor in the bones of “the Father of his coun- 


try.” mn 


Fevinsine Keeontrms—A femine recruit, 
named Mary Smith, lateiy enlisted in the Mc- 
Clellan Zouaves, was discovered at Camp 
Wood, Cleveland, on Tuesday. Mary is said 
to be intelligent, good looking, full of patrio- 
tint, pluck, and aged about twenty-two 
years. Suspicion as to her sex was first ex 
cited by the peculiar wring of the dish cloth, 
which she gave when assisting in cooking 
the companies’ rations, but all doubts vanish 
ed when in the distribution of “ unmention- 
ables a pair was handed to the recruit with 
the feminine voice to fit op. He sat down, 
pinned the garment to his knee, and began to 
sow with the expertness of a professional 
searmatrese, On belng questioned, Mary plead 
guilty and said —“She wished to go to the 
warto avenge the death of an only brother, 
who fell at the battle of Ball Ran.” Miss 
Smith will be sent to Dayton. 

In addition to the above we tind the fol 
lowing in the Cleveland Herald :—* Three 
young Women were Uiis Inorning discovered 
in the Forty. First regiment, attired as males, 
having enlisted in the regiment. The event 
Caused quite a sensation among the soldiers.” 

A similar case also recently occurred at 
Cam)» ( urtin, Pa. 


Tuk lower house of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature has adopted, by ayes 71, noes 24, reso- 
lutions directing the Governor to issue his 
proclamation, ordering the rebel troops to 
evacuste Kentucky soil. The same body also 
refused to receive @ resolution directing « 
proclamation to be issued for the departure 
of both the United == rebel troops. 

Loutvu..e, Sep, 13.— Governor ve- 
toed the resolutions passed by the Legiala- 
ture yesterday, the rebel truope to 
leave the state; but both Houses subsequently 
passed them over the veto. 
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‘TRE RISING OF THE PEOPLE. 
A Poem Dutiwored Before the Phe Pet h appus 
Roctety of Harvard |'nseorvity 


BY ELDRIDGE JEFFERSON CUTLER. 


The érum's wild roar swakes the land , the fife is 


calling shrill, 

Tem thousand starry banners blaze on town, and 
bay, and bill. 

Our crowded streets are throbbing with the so! 
diere’ measured tram) | 

Among ovr bladed cornGcids gicam the white 
tents of the cam. 

The thunders of the rising war bush Labor's 
drowsy bum, 

And beery to the ground the Oret dark drops of 
battle come 

The souls of men Game up anew; the narrow 
beart expands | 

And woman brings ber patient faith to nerve her 
eager hands 

Thank God! we arc not buried yet, thoagh long 
im tramee we lay 

Thank God! the tethers need not blush to own 
thetr some to-day 

Ob! ead and slow the weeks went by; cach held 
ble amitows breath, 

Like one who waits, in helpless fear, some sor 
row great as death 

Ob! scarcely wae there filth in God, nor any 
trust ip man, 

While thet along the Bouthern sky the blighting 
shadow ran 

It welled the stars, ome after one; it huehed the 
petriot's song. 


And stole from men the aa red sense that parteth 
right from wrony 

Then « red flash, the lightning across the dark. 
pees broke, 

And with 0 votce that shook the land the guns of 
Sumter epok« 

Wake, sons of heroes, wake! The age of heroes 


dawns aguis . 
Truth takes ia hand her ancien! sword, and calle 


ber Joyal men 
Le! brightly o'er the breaking day shines Free 
dom's boly star. 
Peace cannot cure the sickly time. All hall, the 
healer, Wer! 


©That call was beard by Plymouth Rock; ‘twas 
heard in Boston Bay ; 

Then up the piny streams of Maine sped on ite 
ringing way 

New Hampshire's rocks, Vermont's green hills, 
it kindled lato flame , 

Rhode Island felt her mighty sou! bursting her 


Uitte frame 

The Beapire City started up, ber golden fetters 
rent, =“ 

And, meteor like, actose the North the flery mes 
cage cent 

Over the breery prairic land, by bluff and lake it 
ren, 

Til) Kansas bent bis arm, and langhed to find 
himecif a man, 

Then on, by cabin and by camp, by stony wastes 
and sands, 

It rem evultant down the sea where the Golden 
City etapds 

And wheresoe'r the summons came, there rose 
an angry din, 

As ehee upon a rocky const a stormy tide comer 
in 


Btraightway the fathers gathered voloe, straight 
way the some arvee, 

With fushing check, as when the Rast with day's 
red current glows 


Hurrah! the long despair ie past, our fading 
hopes renew. 
The fog ie lifMing from the land, and lo, the an 
clent blue! 
gWe Weare the secret of the deeds the sires have 
Bs handed down. 
To fire the youthful soldier's real, and tend his 


green renown 
Whe lives for country, through bis trim feels all 
ber forces flow, 
"Tis easy to be brave for truth, ae for the rose to 
blow 


Ob! Law, thir form of Liberty, God's light ie on 
thy brow 

Ob! Liberty, thon soul of Law, God's very eclf 
art thou! 
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Aad miss from the enchanted ring the flower of 
all your eons. 

Oh! wives, when o'er the cradled child ye beod 
at evening's fail, 

And voices which the heart can bear across the 
dietance call. 

Ob! maidens, when in the sicepicss sights ye 
ope the litle case, 

Aed look til ye can look so more upon the 


proud young face, 

Not only pray the Lord of Life, who measures 
mortal bresth, , 

To bring the sbeent beck unscathed out of the 
fire of death ; 

Ob! pray with that divine content which God's 
best favor draws. 

That, whosoever lives or dies, He save His boly 
cause! 

Bo out of shop and farm-house, from shore and 
inland gien, 

Thick as the bees in clover time, are ewarming 
arméd men . 


Along the dusty roads in haste the eager columns 


come, 

With Gash of sword and musket'’s gleam, the 
bugle and the drum 

Ho! comrades, eee the starry fag, broad waving 
at our bead 

Ho! comrades, mark the tender light on the dear 
emblems spread 

Our fathers’ blood has baliowed It, ‘tie part of 
their renown , 

And pelsied be the caltiff band would pluck its 
glories down! 

Harrah! hurrah! it l¢ our home, where'er thy 
colores fy, 

We win with thee the victory, or in thy shadow 
die! 


Oh! women, drive the rattling loom, and gather 
im the hay, 

For all the youth worth love and truth are mar- 
shalled for the fray 

Bouthward the hoets are hurrying, with banners 
wide unfurled, 

From where the stately Hudson floats the wealth 
of half the world; 

From where, amid his clustered isles, Lake Ha- 
rop's waters gleam ; 

From where the Missiasippl pours an anpollated 
stream , 

From where Kentucky's fields of corm bend In 
the southern alr, 

From broad Ohio's luecious vines , from Jersey's 
oreharde fair 

From where, between bis fertile slopes, Nebras- 
ka's rivers run, 


From Pennsylvania's jron hille; from woody 
Oregon , 

And Massachusetts led the van, as in the days of 
yore, 

And gave her reddest blood to cleanse the stones 


of Baltimore 


Ob! mothers, sisters, daughters, spare the tears 
ye fauln would shed 
Who seem to die in such « cause, ye cannot call 


them dead 

They live upon the lips of men, in pleture, bast 
and song, 

Aud nature folds them in her heart, and keeps 


them safe from wrong 


Ob! length of days le not a boon the brave man 
prayeth for, 

There are a thousand evile worse than death or 
any war 


Oppression, with his tron strength, fed on the 
souls of men, 

And License, with the hungry brood that haunt 
ble ghastly den 


But like bright stare ye fll the eye; adoring 
hearts ye draw, 

Oh! sacred grace of Liberty, oh! majesty of 
Law 


Hurrah! the drame are beating , the fife Is calling 
shrill, 

Ten thousand starry banners flame on town, and 
bay, and hill 








| The thunders of the rising war drown Labor's 


peaceful hum ; 

Thank God that we have lived to ace the saffron 
morning come 

The morning of the battle call, to every soldier 
dear! 

Oh, joy! the ory te 
le pear! 


Forward’ Oh, joy! the foe 


One the clear river's eparkiing food that clothes | For all the crafty men of peace have failed to 


the bank with green. 

And one the line of stubborn rock that bolde the 
water in- 

Friends, whom we cannot think apart, seeming 
each other's foe 

Twin flower upon o single stalk with equal grace 


that grow 

Ob! thir ideas, we write your pames across our 
banper’s fold 

Por you, the sluggard’s brain le fire, for you, the 
coward bold 

Om! daughter of the bleeding past! Ob! hope | 
the prophets saw! 

God give we Law in Liberty, and Liberty in 


Law! 


Pall many ® beart te aching with mingled joy and 


pein, 

Por those who go so proudly forth and may not 
come again 

And many e heart i+ aching for those it leaves 
behind, 

As a thousand tender histories throng in upon 
the mind 

The old men bless the young men and praise 
their bearing high . 

The women in the doorways stand to wave them 
bravely by 


One threw ber arms about ber bey, and said, 
“Good bre, my son; 

Ged help thee do the valiant deeds thy father 
would have done ” 

Tine © © tents man a littl child to 


And said, “1 shall wot be alone, for thy dear love 
and this.” 

Ané one, o rosebed in her hand, leant at « sol 
dier’s side ; 

“Thy country weds thee first.” she said: “be | 
thy second bride.” 


Ob! mothers, when, around your hearths ye 
count your cherished ones, 


(*Norn.—We may be allowed to say, in connec 
thee with this splendid poem, that, a an Au 
torical fact, the great \ prising of the People did 
Bot commence, as the poet depicts, at Plymouth 
Rock, but in the immediate vicinity—-under the 
Very caves, a it were—of Ixperexpance Hat, 
im Philedeiphia As the telegraph bore over the 
dard the news of the popular demonstrations in 
(Uste city, chundlas demonstrations occurred in New 
Tork and all throug’ the country. [tis en undenis- 
ble truth that there is no place im the Union 
where the Union feeling is stronger than in Phi 

we impute ht to the insensible in. 


| Hurrah! the ranks of battle close, 





| olla, which are very explosive 
| known under the name of Kerosoline, a fluid 


purge the land, 
Giod takes 
Hie cause in hand! 


KEROSENE EXPLOSIONS 

The following communication was sent to 
the Boston Courier by Dr. Jackson, State As 
sayer, in answer to an inquiry by the editor 
of that paper “Why some Kerosene ex- 
plodes "The Doctor's reply is as follows 

I would state that in the production of this 
oil, there are also formed light and volatile 
One is well 


volatile as ether A careful manufacturer re- 
moves all this volatile oil from his Kerosene, 
by exposing it to a heat sufficient to evapo- 
rate it; but others allow it to remain, or pur- 
poeely mix it in, for the purpose of making 
their oil burn more freely and without emoke, 
It is mixed also with the lubricating oils, 
which otherwise will not burn without amoke, 
and thus they are able to sell that oil for illu- 
minating purposes, | have not seen any sam- 
ples of Kerosene adulterated with of) of tur- 
pentine, though there may have been such 

The rock oil, or petroleum, now so abun- 
dant, yields also a heavy non-explosive oil 
(oll of naptha), and a very volatile and explo. 
sive one (naptha) A careless manufacturer 
may omli to remove this explosive oil from 
his distilled rock oil, and thus leave it in a 
very dangerous state for the consumer. 

Samples of Kerosene oi] were sent to me 
by one of our insurance companies, to learn 
if it was as safe to use in a factory as whale 
oil, I found those samples were explosive, 
and so reported at the time, and the party 
wishing to substitute that ofl for the whale 
oil was not permitted to do so by the com- 
pany 

Generally one may distinguish the explo 
sive mixtures by the amell, there being little 
or no odor to the heavy oll, while the volatile 
ones have a strong smell; but the crucial test 
is most rapidly applied by placing « vial, 
partly filled with the oil to be tried, in some 
Warm water—say at 100 Fah—and apply- 
ing & match w the mouth of a vial. Ifa vola- 
tile of] of a dangerous character is present, it 
will inflame. 


GH” Tho United States use one-third of al! 








the coffee grown. 


“A woman's work is never done,” gald 
Mrs. Brown, as she brought « chair from the 
rank and file against the wall, and offered it 
to her neighbor, Mr. Jones. In performing 
this hospitable action, Mra. Brown called the 
ghost of a smile to ber face, and in the care 
worn features could be seen signs of beauty 
and sweetness that time and trouble were 
stealing from her. She resumed her seat, and 
while rocking the cradle, wearily proceeded 
to pare, quarter, and core the apples im the 
pan beside her, while she discoursed tm this 
wise to the strong, bearty-looking farmer 
who sat opposite 

“No, John isn't in, Mr. Jonean He's gone 
to the village to hear about secession—some- 
thing or other. I can't keep track of it, 'm 
so hurried and tired—' Tugged with fortane 
and wearied with disaster,’ as my mother used 


to may.” 

“You mean to say you ain't any patriot 
iam; don't care what them rascally fire 
eaters do, any how, I suppose; little odds to 
you whether Major Anderson holds out or 
not.” Mr. Jones said this in » wondering, 
good-natured wey. 

“ Now, look here, neighbor,” and into 
Brown's pale cheek a faint crimson crept 
wavered uncertainly, then stationed itself in 
the unaccustoned place, “ Look here, neigh- 
bor, you know that hen of ours—the speckled 
one, that's so famous for raising chickens? 
You know how she worries over ‘em, and 
clucks, and scratches, and watches for ‘em, 
and gets poor and fretted like, so she's 
nothing at last but a bundle of bones and 
feathers—-but the chickens come through all 
right—fat, and plump, and bright-eyed. You 
know how old Fuse—that'’s the name John 
gave her—never minds what she eats, or how 
heavy the rain pelts down upon her, and isn't 
afraid of anything, for the vhickens’ sake. 
Well, somehow I think I'm like the poor 
old hen.” Mrs. Brown dropped her knife and 
bent over the cradle a moment. Farmer 
Jones didn't notice the tear that fell on the 
baby's cheek. “ You see, neighbor,” the wo- 
man went on, “when my heart and hands 
are full of thoughts and work for John and 
the children—of how I can manage to save 
here, and get along without this, and make 
that last beyond all reason—I don't have 
much time left to think about these politics, 
or anything beyond this room we live in. 
But I used to have thoughts outside of this, 
about the countries away over the sea”—and 
the woman's eyes had a far-off, mournful 
look in them. “ In geography, I remember 
how I liked to learn about ‘em, and then I 
thought may be I'd sce all those beautiful 
things some day; you know girls have their 
fancies. But I've given all that up. ‘ Tian’t 
easy to go ‘ woo! gathering’ when I see bub’s 
toes coming out of his stockings, and John's 
mittens needing a patch. I'm afraid you men 
don't make hardly allowance enough for us, 
always. We're not so sarong as you, and 
then our work is different. You are out in 
the fresh air and sunshine, but we stay in the 
house and don't have much change. You go 
to market, and haul wood and straw, and 
meet your neighbors and have a pleasant 
word with them, but we see the same things 
day after day, and get lonesome sometimes, 
and wonder why we were put into such kind 
of lives as these, Then it's trying to a wo- 
man's nerves—the kind of work she hae to 
do. ‘Tisn't like ploughing, and sowing, and 
driving horses ; that’s heavy work, to be sure, 
but then you're strong to do it. But we have 
such particular, careful work. Now, there is 
bread-inaking—you don't know how much 
worry there is about it. You niust take so 
much into the account, the kind of flour, the 
kind of wood you have to make your fire, the 
yeast; all these are changing, and you must 
make allowances for this. You must let the 
bread rise just so much, and fix the dampers 
just right, and handle it so careful. Why, 
Dr. D told me that it's like managing 
chemicals ; and he said men that had to work 
with chemicals were the most nervous kind, 
because they were always so full of thoughts 
and care, Then, there's preserves and pickles, 
and cakes and coffee. You don't know any- 
thing about the care and trouble it is to get 
them up so nice, when you sit down to eat 
the tight, crisp pastry, and drink the coffee, 
creamed to the color that suits you. You 
don't know how tiresome it is to feel so much 
care always on you, nor how much patience 
and watching it takes before a turkey or roast 
is ‘ done to a turn.’ ” 

Mr. Jones looked steadily at his neighbor 
while she talked. She paused a moment to 
replenish the fire. He sat in a kind of 
maze, without offering her any assistance 
Finding that he did not speak, she com 
tinued— 

“ And so you see, with all these things, I 
don't think much about what's going on out- 
side, that you and John talk about, though I 
often wish I could. And I think, somehow, 
I'm like our old hen I spoke of, for I don't 
mind much about myself, I see that I'm get- 
ting © stoop more every year, and there are 
gray hairs here on my temples, though I'm 
not thirty yet. The wrinkles are so plain, 
too, on my forehead. I am sorry; John 
thought I was so pretty, years ago. I remem- 
ber how straight and slim 1 used to be, and I 
had nice brown hair and red cheeks Dear 
me! there hasn't been a bit of color in them 
for years John is always good and kind, 
but he don't know how worried I get, most 
every day, and when I speak short and fret- 
ful sometimes, he looks surprised and says, 
‘What! Mary, is it you speaking in such a 
voice as that” 

Mr. Jones looked up in a wondering kind 
of way. 

"Why, I never thought of this before,” he 
said. “1 thought women's work wasn't much, 
any way. But I see you're right. Accord- 
ing to your strength, you have the hardest 
time. We work hard, but then, as you say, 
we're stronger, and have more variety; and 
then at evening we rest. I'm glad you spoke 
00, Mra Brown. I'll be more considerate to- 
ward the women. I'd advise you to keep a 
hired girl, only they're such crom, vexing 


* 





things.” 








| 





“No, I don't think so,” Mra Brown re- 
plied. “Hired girls are abused, too. They 
have the same troubles that I heve, almost. 
No wonder they complain sometimes, who 
have cause always. We ought to be sorry 
for them, and remember their troubles. And 
then, John can't afford to keep a girl; I 
wouldn't let him. No, there's no way for 
me but to keep on working and worrying till 
I can't do any more, and then they'll lay me 
away where is's quiet, and I shall rest. But—” 
and her eyes grew bright, “the children 
will grow up tall and strong, and if my life 
goes to nourish theirs, 1 suppose it's al) the 
same. And yet I wish sometimes my life 
had been a brighter one.” 

A rough hand fell om the woman's head, 
but ites touch was gentle as her mother's 
might have been. A firm, manly voice said: 

“Your life shall be a brighter one, Mary. 
God help me make it so.” 

She turned quickly, exclaiming in ber sad, 
sweet volce— 

“John! John!” 

— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


A MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Distant Relationsm—People who imagine 
they have a claim to rob you if you are rich, 
and to insult yeu if you are poor. 

Belle—A beautiful, but useless insect with- 
out wings, whose colors fade on being re- 
moved from the sunshine. 

Heart—A rare article, sometimes found in 
human beings. It is soon, however, destroy- 
ed by commerce with the world, or else be- 
comes fatal to its possessor. 

Housewifery—An ancient art, said to have 
been fashionable among young girls and 
wives; now entirely out of use, or practised 
only by the lower orders. 

Kditor—A poor wretch, whe empties his 
brain in erder to fill his stomach. 

Wealth~-The most respectable quality of 
man. 

Virtue—An awkward habit of acting dif- 
ferently from other people, A vulgar word. 
It creates great mirth in fashionable circles. 

Honor—Shbooting a friend through the head 
whom you love, in order to gain the praise of 
a few others whom you despise. 

Laughter—An agreeable and contagious 
convulsion of the human countenance on re- 
ceiving a tailor's bill, or being asked to return 
an umbrella, 

Managers of Lotterice—Men who pay the 
legislature handsomely for the privilege of 
cheating the people. 

Law Proceedinge—Unbrushed cobwebs of 
the dark ages. 

Bonnet—A female head-dress for the front 
seats of the opera 

Cigar—A slender, yellow, speckled tube, 
formed of the dried and folded leaves of a 
wonderful plant, discovered by Raleigh. 
When women turn false, and men selfish— 
when your creditor duns you like a fiend, 
and your debtor takes the act—when the 
future looks dark, and the present dreary, by 
the fragrance of this little instrument, ex- 
tracted by means of fire, you are for a brief 
period rendered insensible to every sorrow, 
and lulled into dreams more entertaining 
than those of sleep. 

Satirical Poema—Hartmless impertinence in 
verse 

Death—Axn ill-bred_ fellow, who visits peo- 
ple at all seasons, and insists upon their im- 
mediately returning his call. 

Author—A dealer in words, who often gets 
paid in his own coin. 

Friend—A person who will not assist you 
because he knows your love will excuse him. 

Bargain—A ludicrous transaction, in which 
each party thinks he has cheated the other. 

Docter—A man who kills you to-day to 
save you from dying to morrow. 

Lunatic Asylum—A kind of hospital, where 
detecte:! lunatics are sent by those who have 
had the adroitness to conceal their own ig- 
firmity. 

Water—A clear fluid, once used as a drink, 

Tragedian—A fellow with a tin pot on his 
head, who stalks about the stage, and gets 
into a violent passion for so much a night. 

Critie—A bad dog, that goes unchained, 
and barks at everything he does not compre- 
hend. 

Kequire—Everybody, yet nobody; equal to 
colonel. 

Jury—Twelve prisoners in a box to try one 
or more at the bar 

Young Attorney—A useless member of so- 
ciety, who often goes where he has no busi- 
ness to be, because he has no business where 
he ought to be. 

State's Evidence—A wretch who is pardon- 
ed for being baser than his comrades. 

Public Abuse—The mud with which every 
traveller is spattered on his road to distinc. 
tion. 

Politic! Honesty—Previous lexicographers 
have not noticed this word, treating it, I pre 
sume, altogether as fabulous; for definition, 
wee wel f-interest 

The Grave—An ugly hole in the ground, 
which lovers and poets wish they were in, 
but take uncommon pains to keep out of. 

Modesty—A beautiful flower that flourishes 
only in secret places. 

Sensthility—A quality by which Its posses- 
sor, in attempting to promote the happiness 
of other people, loses his own. 

A Man of Taiento—An impertinent scoun- 
drel who thrusts himself forward ; a writer of 
poetry; a person without modesty; a noisy 
fellow ; a speech-maker 

Lawyer—A learned gentleman, who rescues 
your estate from your enemy and keeps it 
himse!f. 

My Dear—An expression used by man and 
wife at the commencement of a quarrel. 

Policemin—A man employed by the corpo- 
ration to sleep in the open air. 

Office of Street Inapector—A sinecure. 

Dentiat—A person who finds work for his 
own teeth by taking out those of other 
people. 

Pear—The shadow of hope. 

Rural Felicity—Potatoes and turnips. 

Tongwe—aA little horse which is continually 
ranning away. 








FEELINGS ON THE FIELD OF 
BATTLE. 


The correspondent of the Charleston Cou- 
rier gives the following description of the 
feelings of a soldier for the first time on a 
battle-field — 

No person who was not upon the ground 
and an eye-witness of the stirring scenes 
which there transpired, can begin to compre- 
bend from a description the terrible realities 
of a battle; and even those who participated 
are competent to speak only of their own 
personal expericnce. Where friends and foes 
are falling by scores, and every species of 
missile is flying through the air, threatening 
each instant to send one into eternity, little 
time is afforded for more observation or re- 
flection than is required for personal safety. 

The scene is one of the most exciting and 
exhilirating that can be conceived. Imagine 
a regiment passing you at “double quick,” 
the men cheering with enthusiasm, their 
teeth set, their eyes flashing, and the whole 
in a frenzy of resolution. You accompany 
them to the field. They halt. An aid-de- 
camp passes to or from the commanding Ge- 
neral. The clear voices of the officers ring 
along the line in tones of passionate eloquence, 
their words short, thrilling and elastic. The 
word is given to march, and the body move 
into action. For the first time in your life 
you listen to the whizzing of iron hail. Grape 
and cannister fly into the ranks, bombshells 
burst overhead, and the fragments fly all 
around you. A friend falls, perhaps a dozen 
or twenty of your comrades lie wounded or 
dying at your feet; a strange, involuntary 
shrinking steals over you, which it is impos- 
sible to resist. You feel inclined neither to 
advance nor recede, but are spell-bound by the 
contending emotions of the moral and phy- 
sical man. The cheek blanches, the lip qui- 
vers, and the eye almost hesitates to look upon 
the acene. 

In this attitude you may, perhaps, be order- 
ed to stand an hour inactive, havoc mean- 
while marking its footsteps with blood on 
every side. Finally the order is given to ad- 
vance, to fire, or to charge. And now, what 
a metamorphosis! With your first shot you 
become a new man. Personal safety is your 
least concern. Fear has no existence in your 
bosom. Hesitation gives way to an uncon- 
trollable desire to rush into the thickest of the 
fight. The dead and dying around you, if 
they receive a passing thought, only serve to 
stimulate you to revenge. You become cool 
and deliberate, and watch the effect of bul- 
lets, the shower of bursting shells, the pas- 
sage of cannon-balls, as they rake their mur- 
derous channels through your ranks, the 
plunging of wounded horses, the agonies of 
the dying, and the clash of contending arms, 
which follows the dashing charge, with a 
feeling so calloused by surrounding circum- 
stances, that your soul seems dead to every 
sympathizing and selfish thought. 

Such is the spirit which carries the soldier 
through the field of battle. But when the 
excitement has passed, when the roll of mus- 
ketry has ceased, the noisy voices of the can- 
nons are stilled, the dusky pall of sulpburous 
smoke has risen from the field, and you stroll 
over the theatre of carnage, hearing the groans 
of the wounded, discovering here, shattered 
almost beyond recognition, the form of some 
dear friend whom only an hour before you 
metin the full flush of life and happiness, 
there another perforated by a bullet, a third 
with a limb shot away, a fourth with his face 
disfigured, a fifth almost torn to fragments, a 
sixth a headless corpse, the ground ploughed 
up and stained with blood, human brains 
splashed around, limbs without bodies and 
bodies without limbs scattered here and there, 
and the same picture duplicated scores of 
times ;—then you begin to realize the horrors 
of war, and experience a reaction of nature.— 
The heart opens its flood-gates, humanity as- 
serts herself again, and you begin to feel. 

Friend and foe alike now receive your 
kindest ministerings. The enemy who but a 
short time before, full of hate, you were do- 
ing allin your power to kill, you now exert 
itto save. You supply him with water to 
quench his thirst, with food to sustain his 
strength, and with sympathizing words to 
soothe his troubled mind. All that is human 
or charitable in your nature now rises to the 
surface, and you are animated by that spirit 
of mercy “ which blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” A battlefield is eminently 
& place that tries men's souls. 


VAGARIES OF INSANITY. 


There is in the Blockley Almshouse, Phila- 
delphia, a singular individual, who goes un- 
der the cognomen of Jesus Christ. He has 
acell in the lunatic department; be is not 
confined, but desires to be excluded from the 
other inmates. He is conscious he is sur- 
rounded by crazy people, although he is not 
crazy himself. He has been confined for 
several years, and has learned to regard his 
position with considerable complacency. He 
has been a schoo! teacher. His mind was 
worked up during a revival, and he became 
a street preacher, then a lunatic. He went 
forth proclaiming his personality of Jesus 
Christ, when, as a matter of course, he soon 
found himself an inmate of the funatic 
asylum. 

About eighteen months ago, in company 
with Dr. M , formerly attached to the 
Institution, we paid him a visit. We found 
his cell door open. In reply to our knock, 
we were told to come in; and I must con- 
fess that, although prepared, by description, 
to meet this man, yet I was startled by his 
appearance. He is of medium height and 
majestic in appearance. His auburn hair 
flows down upon his shoulders, his perennial 
blue eye, beard, moustache, and complexion 
make a facsimile of Him whose portrait has 
been handed down to us upon the Hebrew 
medals; the likeness to the divine Hebrew is 
wondrous, 

Very courteously inviting us to be seated, 
T took the bed, the doctor the only chair, and 














About this time, a merry Irish 
whose condition had been produced by « hag 
of iron falling upon his head, entered the 
cell to greet the doctor, whom he knew way 
and liked. 

“Now,” said M———, “we shall have g 
singular contest.” 

Jimmy, the name of the last arrival, wag 
Catholic and a furious controversialist, 


“ Jesus Christ” excited Jimmy's anger, end 
he was not chary in his summing up of the 
former's character. When leaving the call, 
he pointed very significantly to his diving 


friend. 

“ He's crazy,” said he; “there's nO arguing 
with a crazy man.” 

Jesus Christ, whose dignity had been ae 
riously assailed, turned to us with an inguly 
ing eye, but seeing only respectful expres 
sions upon our faces, he readily assumed hig 
divine demeanor, and speaking compassiog. 
ately, he assured us that Jimmy “ was cragy 
as a March hare.” 

In speaking of himself and his works, he 
would utter a tremendously long sentence of 
mysterious nonsense, invariably 
oe yrerteea ret emwmare frre 
dum,” a conclusion which would nearly cop. 
vulse one with laughter. 

In taking our leave of him, he gave us his 
blessing, and assured us we neéed not be un- 
easy about the day of judgment, as his salya- 
tion was secured—a conclusion which we re- 
ceived with hearty emphasis. 

But the characteristics of this man are 
really astounding. In addition to the won- 
derful resemblance which he bears to the Se 
viour, he has a dignity and grace of manner 
different from that which we come in contact 
with in the world, and such as we would as 
turally attribute to Jesus Christ. His vole 
is mellow, and impresses one with the pro- 
found charity which must control its utter- 


ances. 

He has an extensive but confused know- 
ledge of the Bible, and becomes immersed in 
a web of contradictions in his theological eoa- 
versations. Upon other subjects, he com- 
verses well and sensibly; but it is impossible 
to keep him for any length of time away from 
his predominant idea. He sometimes thinks 
that he is now a captive to the Jews, and du- 
ring the day walks back and forth in his cell, 
from wall to wall, muttering low to himeelf, 
or rapt in the contemplation of something not 
visible to mortal eyes. 

This is certainly a marked exhibition of 
the power which the mind exercises over the 
body. The head of this man has, undoult- 
edly, always presented a faithful portraiture 
of that which has come down to us as the 
head of Christ; but he has scquired the @& 
pression and manner which one insensibly 
connects with the conception of the Son of 
Man.— New York Courier. 


GRANDMOTHER GRANBY. 

Good old Grandmother Granby! How she 
loved children! It was one of her chief 
pleasures to get a group of girls into her par- 
lor, seat them round her easy-chair, and talk 
to them about things she had seen and heard 
during her long but happy life. 

“ Girls,” said she, one day, “ have you ever 
noticed that poplar tree that grows in my 
door-yard ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; it is very much bent,” te 
plied some of the girls. 

“Very much bent, indeed,” the old lady 
said; “and I always feel guilty for having 
spoiled its shape.” 

“You spoiled its shape, grandmother ?” 
retorted the girls. “We always thought it 
grew so of itself.” 

“Yes, it grew so; but it was because the 
strongest winds blew down street. I saw it 
begin to bend when it was a sapling, and 
knew that if I did not have it tied up, it 
beauty would be spoiled. But I neglected it, 
and now it is too large to be brought beck 
its proper shape. 

“Yes, "tis a pity,” the old lady remarked, 
lifting her hands as she spoke ; “ but ‘twill be 
a greater pity if you, girls, are left like my 
tree, to grow up forming bad habits and a 
christian characters. For though, by @¢ 
grace of God, you should afterwards become 
pious, you would carry the marks of your 
wrong early habits to the grave. It is bes 
therefore, for you to begin doing and being 
right now, 80 that you may grow up 
ful and beloved by all who know you” 

The girls had grown thoughtful while 
Grandmother Granby was speaking. Tbe 
never passed the poplar tree after that hour 
without thinking of what she said. I hope 
their thoughts led them to try to grow UP 
in the fear of God and the practice of their 
duty. pana eer» 

Parter Macue.—Papier mache is made of 
the cuttings of paper. The paper is am 
boiled in water; next beaten ina mortar ul! 
it is reduced to paste ; then boiled again with 
a solution of gum-arabic, and finally 
into the articles required by being 
into moulds. This substance is supposed © 
be the invention of the Chinese, but it # 
made in Japan and India s¢ well as in Chine. 
The best is now produced in France esd 


be remained standing. His conversation was | fist. 
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MY RENTED HOME. 


BY MR&, F. D. GAGE. 
My neat little home, tho’ it's only a rented one, 
I try hard to love it as If "twere my own; 
And strive to be making my heart a contented 


ope, 
"Tis hard work sometimes, for the trouble I've 
known. 


I plant and I sow, never saying it's folly 
To seed on a soll that another may claim ; 
Such thoughts only bring us a sad melancholy ; 
Drop the seed, "tis God's ground, and ‘twill 
grow just the same. 


It may blossom for me, it may bear fruit for 


others, 
I shall have my reward in the deed—time goes 
on. 
If it fourish, who knows but good sisters and 


brothers, 
Just renters like me, may be blessed when I'm 
gone’ 
The earth is not ours, selfish ones, for possese- 


ing: 
We plant but for others to reap at the best; 
And the more we can strew it with brightness 


and blessing, 
The more I am thinking, ourselves will be 
blest. — Field Notes 


THE MYSTERY; 


The Receliections ef Anne Hereford. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
By rae Avrsor or “Tas Eart’s Daven- 
Tera,” “ Danzssuny Hover,” “Tue 

y Rep Court Faas,” &. 

according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1861, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania } 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


AN EXPLANATION. 
With the letter grasped im my hand, I was 
hastening to my own roem to read it in 


peace— 

“Read it!” interposed the reader, aghast. 
“ Read it?” 

Yes; read it. I believed that that letter 
was full of treachery to Chandos, and that I 
had unwittingly contributed to raise it, 
through my incautious revelation. Surely it 
was my duty now to do what I could to avert 
it, even though it involved the opening of 
Mrs. Penn's letter. But in leaving the oak 
parlor for my room, I met Hickens 
in the soup; and crossing the hall came Mr. 
Chandos. 

No chance of reading it then; so I thrust 
it into a safe receptacle inside my dress, and 
sat down to table. 

It was.a silent dinner, save for the ordi- 
mary courtesies; Mr. Chandos was grave, 
preoccupied, and sorrowful; I was as grave 
and preoccupied as he. When the servants 
left, he drew a dish of walnuts towards him, 
peeled some and passed them to me; then he 
began to peel for himself. It wae upon my 
tongue to say No; not to accept them from 
him; but somehow words failed me. 

“Anne, I have not understood you these 
last few days.” 

The address took me by surprise, for there 
had been along silence. He did not raise 
his eyes to mine as he spoke, but kept them 
on the walnute. 

“ Have you not, sir?” 

“*Sir’ again! I thought that had been 
discarded long ago.” 

“I am sorry that it was ever discarded. 
But let it pase, I beg of you.” 

“ What could have induced you to intrude 
into the west wing, to-day’ Pardon the 
word, if it grates upon your ear; that part of 
Chandos House is sacred, known to be 80 to 
all within it; and, for any one to enter unso- 
licited, é& an intrusion.” 

“Tam sorry that I went in; very sorry; 
but I had an urgent motive for wishing to 
see Lady Chandos. I wish to see her still, if 
possible ; I do not like to quit Chandos with- 
out it.” 

“ You are not going to quit Chandos.” 

“I leave to-morrow, if it be practicable. If 
not, the next day.” 

“ Anne, it must not be. AsI said yesterday, 
I cannot spare you.” 

I would not answer. I rose and stood near 
the fire, not turning to him. 

“ And, pray, where did you think of wing- 
ing your flight to” he resumed. 

“TI shall find friends to receive me, sir.” 

“What has changed you?” he abruptly 
asked. 

“Changed me?” 

“IT say that for the last few days you have 
been unlike yourself. Why visit upon me, 
in your manner, the faults of another’ | 
suffer sufficiently, as it is; I suffer always.” 

I could not understand the speech any 
more than if it had been Greek, and glanced 
to him for explanation. 

“T look back on my past conduct, and can- 
not see that I am to blame. That we were 
thrown together was no doing of mine; and 
if love stole on, before either of us was aware, 
it was neither my fault nor yours. I was 
Wrong, you will say, to avow this love; I be- 
lieve I was; it may have been better that I 
had not done it; but, Anne, the impulse that 
urged me to avow it, was, the seeing that 
the love was on your side, as well as on my 
own. Now don’t fly off at a tangent; I in- 
tend to have an explanation with you this 
night, so we may as well bear the truth from 
one another; an explanation that shal! put 
things straight between us; or sever us for- 
ever. Child, you know you love me,” he 
added, laying his hand upon my shoulder. 
“ Were your love but a tenth part as tender 
as mine is for you, you could not treat me as 
you are doing now.” 

What wes 1 to answer him? Was 1 to 
submit tamely to these insults’ He went on. 





“I say, that to euffer for the crime of 
another is sufficient punishment I am aware 
of the ban that is upon my family, the dis- 
grace that is reflected upon me: and I repeat 
that your manner need not be cold and 
scornful, although you may deem that I, a 
Chandoa, ought not to have cast a thought to 
the daughter of Colonel Hereford. How you 
became aware of the disgrace attaching to 
my family, I cannot tell; but that you pos 
aces only a vague and most imperfect ac 
quaintance with it, I am very sure.” 

“I possess no acquaintance with it,” I 
“What is it to 
me, the disgrace attaching to your family! 
If there is any disgrace, it is unknown to 
me.” 

“Unknown to you!” he repeated, in an 
accent of surprise. 

“ Entirely unknown. WhatI have heard 
applies to you, to your conduct; not to that 
of your family.” 

“Ob,” said he with a half laugh. “ Well, 
what have I done? I am unaware of having 
wrought diagrace in my own person. Pec- 
cadillos in plenty, without doult; but dis- 
grace? Ne, that I cannot charge myself 
with. Neither can you charge me with it, 
Anne.” 

I remembered what Mra. Penn had as- 
serted, touching the crime she said he had 
committed; but I knew nothing of it of my 
own knowledge, so it was best to be silent. 
In truth I had never given credence to it; 
and believed there must be some mistake ; it 
was impossible to connect murder with 
Harry Chandos. Very grand and noble did 
he look, as he stood there before me; ay, 
he did; and I could but notice it, in spite of 
what his conduct had been to me. 

“Do you call deceit, dishonor, no disgrace, 
Mr. Chandos f” 

“Great disgrace. But I have been guilty 
of neither.” 

“You have been guilty of both,” I re- 
torted. 

“ When? and how?” 

“Tome. You know it. And you ought 
to take shame to yourself for avserting to my 
face that you have not.” It was a flerce an- 
swer, but my blood was up. He had said 
he meant to have the truth out between us; 
#0 much the better; I was in a mood for it. 

“Will you tell me what you mean?” he 
quietly asked. 

“Mean? You know better than I do.” 

“What has happened to put you in this 
passion with me?” 

“ Oh, that I had some friend to defend me, 
to take my part against these cruel insults!” 
I wailed out, wringing my hands in bitter- 
ness. “Mr. Chandos, is it well done of you, 
you who pride yourself on being a gentle- 
man?” 

He looked at me very searchingly, a puz- 
zled air upon his countenance, speaking at 
length. 

“ Whea your excitement shall have cooled 
down, Anne, you can tell me calmly the na- 
ture of my offence, for I declare I am unable 
even to guess at it. You cannot surely be 
alluding to that little episode of the past, 
that break out of mine, when I told you of 
my love’ and I know of no other griev- 
ance.” 

“T do allude to it; to that, and to nothing 
else. Is it not enough’ Had I a brother, he 
would not have borne it unresented, as I am 
obliged to do.” 

“T cannot understand you in the least,” 
he exclaimed. “If you deemed the fault 
80 very grievous, why did you not resent it 
at the time? There appeared to be any- 
thing but resentment in your heart then.” 

“ Because I did not know the facts, or your 
position. You spoke only of some disgrace 
attaching to your family, putting it forth as 
the bar. What was that to me—what should 
I have cared for it? But you never spoke of 
the real bar. It was cruel, it was wicked of 
you so to deceive me, Mr. Chandos.” 

“There is no other bar. But for this un- 
happy disgrace, ] would make you my wife 
to-morrow. What have you got in your 
head ’” 

I knew what I had got in my temper: 
never had it been #0 excited. I believe I did 
not know what I retorted, and I am sure I 
did not care. ° 

“If you dare to offer me another syllable 
of insult,” were my intemperate words, “I 
will go straight with my tale to Mre. Chan- 
dos.” 

“To Mrs. Chandos! 
that do?” he coolly asked. 

“I pray you not to provoke me further; I 
pray you not!” T passionately uttered. “ How 
dare you so treat me—and wrong her ”” 

“Wrong her’ What has she to do with 
it? Mrs. Chandos is nothing to you or to me.” 

Nothing to him! I flashed on him a look 
of anger and contempt. 

“Is that the way you speak of your wife’” 

His elbow had displaced some ornament 
on the mantel-piece, knocked it over in fact, 
and he had turned hastily to save it from 
falling. But he turned more hastily to mu 
again. 

“My what? 

“I did.” 

“I don't possess one, Anne. Mrs. Chandos 
is no wife of mine. Did you go to sleep and 
dream it?” 

My heart stood still. No wife of his? Was 
it possible that Mra. Penn had deceived me— 
that my wretchedness bad been without 
foundation’ No condemned criminal, called 
forth from his cell to hear the reprieve read, 
that will restore to him the life he had forfeited, 
could experience a more intense revulsion of 
joy than I did then. 

I put my hands up in front of him 

“ Tell me the truth,” I gasped, “ the truth, 
as before heaven! Is, or i not, Mra. Chan- 
dos your wife?” 

He bent his head towards me, speaking 
clearly and distinctly, with an emphasis on 
every word. 

“Mrs. Chandos is my sister-in-law. She is 
my brother's wife. It is the truth, in the pre- 
sence of heaven.” ; 

I covered my face with my hands. Mr. 
Chandos took them away from it. 


What good would 


My wife, did you say *” 
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BREASTWORK THROWN UP FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE CAPITOL AT JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI. 


The above cut from an engraving in the | feaces of the State Capitol at Jefferson City, | at the head of 10,000 secessionists, was march- 
last reports Gen. Price, | ing on that place. 
ed 


Tilustrated News shows a portion of the de- 
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. - 7 es ce a = 
“ What strange dream have you beenlosing| “ 


yourself in?” 
“I believed that Mra. Chandos was your 
” 

“ And that I, being a married man, had in- 
sulted you with my profession of love! Had 
you no better confidence in me than that? 
You once told me that you could trust me, 
that you should trust me always.” 

“ Pray forgive me,” I whispered. 

“Yes, I will forgive you, Anne, for you 
must have suffered from your nightmare. But 
what on earth could have led you to take up 
the notion f” 

“It was told t me, told me as a positive 
fact. And circumstances seemed to bear it 
out.” 

“ What circumstances f" 

“I knew that Mrs. Chandos was not a 
widow ; I once heard her say so. I knew that 
she was the daughter-in-law of Lady Chan- 
dos: and I believed that you had no brother 
but Sir Thomas—whose wife of course she 
cannot be, or she would bear his title.” 

“Yea, I have another brother,” he anewer- 
ed in a whisper. “ You saw him to-day, 
Anne.” 

“That poor sick gentleman, who looks se 
near the grave ?" 

“Even so. It is he who is the husband of 
Mrs. Chandos. The fact of his being at 
Chandos is unknown, not to be spoken of,” 
he said, sinking his voice still lower, and 
glancing round the walls of the room, as 
though he feared they might contain eaver’- 
droppers. “Take care that it does not escape 
your lips.” 

Alas, it had escapedthem. I bent my head 
and my flushed cheek, wondering whether | 
must confess it to him. He suddenly wound 
his arms around me, and gathered me to his 


breast. 
“Once more, Anne: I must have you here 


whilst you listen to me, though we part for 
good the minute after. Whilst you have been 
amusing yourself with the fable that Mrs 
Chandos was my wife, ] have amused myself 
with another. I have been making up my 
mind to lay the case before you-the cause of 
diagrace which clings to us; and then leave it 
to you to take meas lam; orto reject me 
Anne, my darling, it is you that I covet fora 
wife: not Mrs. Chandos, nor any other.” 

Never more, never more would I doubt 
him. True, kind, bonorable, there he was, 
bending upon we. My whole heart, my 
trust went out to Lim, then and forever I 
lifted my eyes with all their love, and stole 
my hand int) his. Down came his kisses 
upen my face by way of answer 

“And so you are willing to trust me with 


out the explanation *" 


“Yes; for To am certain you have been 
guilty of no crime, no disgrace ™ 
“Never; so help me heaven!" he fervently 


“ The disgrace, though reflected 
Anne, you 


ejaculated 
upon me, is none of my working 
will not leave Chandos now.” 

“ Not to-morrow.’ 

“Nor for a good many more 
he smiled. I did not know about that, but 
would not pursne t Oh, no. I 
waa far too ha: ty 

“And now tell me who was your inform 
ant?” he resumed. “It cou! 


tomorrows,” 


peint then 


sarcely have 


been any one at Chaurlus, for it is perfectly 
well known here that I am not a married 
man.” 

“Tt was Mra. Peon 

“Mra Penn’ he repes stoniah 
ment. “ Why, she. of ai) jew would be | 


least likely to mistake me for Mrs. Chandos's 


husband! She is acquainted with the whole 


facts and circumstances of Ue int he omy 
one in the house, save Hill, whom You must 
have mistaken her, Anne.’ 

“Oh, no, I did not mistake her. She said 
moreover that the ime, attaching to the 
family, was that of murder, ans ,a- vou 


who had committed it.’ 

Mr. Chandos looked petrified, but soon his 
features cleared. 

“Is it possible that she can be mistaking 
me for my brother?’ be uttered. “ Anrl yet 
—no; I do not think that is possible; fur she 
believes him to be a fugitive. What you tell 
me is very strange, Anne.” 


she is false,” I whispered. “She 
‘t has certainly done all in her power to sepa- 
rate me from you; to prejudice me against 
you; to induce me to quit Chandos.” 

“And her motive?” he returned, his lip 
curling haughtily. “Hark! What's that?” 

It was a sound as of a carriage being 
driven swiftly to the door, Mr. Chandos re- 
leased me and stood in an attitude of listen 
ing. It struck me that a sort of dread rose 
to his countenance. 

“ What troubles you!" | whispered, gently. 
“You look as if there were cause for fear.” 

“My dearest, there is ever cause for fear in 
this unhappy house. Do you remember the 
night that the police rode up, Anne’ I thought 
surely the blow wascome. I know not what 
this carringe may bave brought: I am ex 
pecting nobody.” ‘ 

In hustled Hickens, faster than was usual 

with that solemn personage. 
«Its Mine Enatly, sir,” said he, addressing 
Mr. Chandos. “That is, Madame de Mellis 
sic: only her new name never comes pat to 
me.” 

“* Mies Emily” was in the room ere Hickens 
had done speaking, and he withdrew 

“There's lots of laggage, Hickens,” 
called out to him: “you must see afier Pau- 
line. And how are you, Harry?” she con 
tinued, putting up her mouth to be kissed, 

“This is an unexpected visit, Emily,” he 
said, as he took the kiss. © You should have 
written us word, and | would have met you 
at the station with the carriage. How did you 
come from thence *” 

“Oh, 1 got a conveyance of some sort; a 
fly, or a chaise; 1 hardly know what it was, 
except that I believe that it had no springs, 
for it shook enough. How's mamma’" 

“Won't you speak to me, Madame de Mel 
liasie Y” IT asked, holding out my hand. I had 
stood there waiting for her to notice me, 
which she did not appear to have the leastin 
tention of doing 

“T hope you are well, Anne Hereford,” was 
her reply, but she pointedly and rudely ne- 
glected my offered hand, A frown contracted 
the brow of Mr 

“Did you leave your husband well?” he 
hastily asked, as a sort of covering to her ill 


she 


Chandos 


manners 

“Well, neither in health nor in temper, but 
as cranky as con be I ran away, 
“Ran away ' 
“Of course T did. There came to me a let 
ler, some days jrast 

“Tom | wrote to you,” T interrupted 

“You' rudely said 
ding to your letter, When this letter came 
I told Alfred I must go at onee toe Chandes 
‘Very well, said he, ‘IT whall be able to take 
you in a day But the days went on 
and still he was too ill; or said he 
muat go, 1 said to him yente rday morning, I 


ahie “Jam not allu 


ra.’ 


Wiis I 


must and I will, and that put him ap Lis 
ten, ma chere,” cried he, in his cool way I 
am tow ill te trave ane!) there's nobody else 
to take you, #0 you can go; therefore let us 


hear no more abet i Merci, monsieur' | 


thought to myself, and I forthwith told Pau 
out of the 
house, all en cor and I 
followed them, Alfred and Madame la Mere 


believing | had gone toradrive in the Bois 


line to pack up and get the boxes 


hette, which she did 





de Boulogne A pretty wong drive they must 
think it by this time 
‘Emily, how ean you act so?” exclaimed 
} her brother, in a tone of stern reproval 


| “Now, Harry, I don't want any of your 
morality. Look at home, before you preach 
ftome, What have you been at the last few 
weeks’ I have heard 

“Shall I pay tor the chaise, ma’am ’  inqu 


| red Hickens, putting in bis head 

| 
“Pay for anything and everything, Hick 
wer “TL have brought no 


sjreak of 


| ens,” wus her an 
money with me, t I ran away.” 

} Emily, how can you?” exclaimed Mr 
Chandos, as the man withdrew 

“ Rabbish ' who's Hickens? 

' to tell him all about it. I repeat to you, Har 
ry, that you need not preach to me: you have 
more need w reform your own doings. The 
leuer I received was about you and your 


| goings on; and, from what it said, I began to 


Pauline’s sure 


. 
4 i 


ee Ae 


i iN 


think it high time that I should be at Chan- 
doa.” 

“Indeed!” he quietly answered. “ Pray 
who may have taken the trouble to write 
iy” 

“That ie what I can't tell you 
anonymous.” 

Mr. Chandos curled his lip. 

“There is only one thing to do with an 
anonymous letter, Emily—put it in the fre, 
cast a thought of scorn to its writer, and 
then forget it forever, We have been deal- 
ing in anonymous letters here; | received one, 
and the—" 

“You! she interrupted. 
about ¥" 

“T threw it in the fire and forgot it,” was 
his marked answer “The inapector of po 
lice at Waraall also reevived one, falsely pur- 
porting to be from me, and the result was 
that we had a descent of mounted police 
upon us one night with drawn sabrea, fright- 
ening sober Chandos out of its propriety.” 

“1 never heard of such a thing exclaim. 
ed Madame de Mellissie, her interest folly 


“What was it 








awakened, “ What did they want?" 
“The inspector was led, by this note, to 
believe T required them to take somebody 


“For my good, ne deus.” ae ; 
laughed. “I don’t keow shout my 

Harry, we shall come to « battle royal, if you 
don't move from that door. Lem quite de 
termined to go into the west wing, aad I will 
not be Goodness me! you are try- 
ing to control me as if I were « child” 
“Then let me whisper to you; to prepare 
you for what you will encounter there,” was 
his answer, more of sorrow than of resent 
ment in the tone, as he approached her and 
bent his lips against her ear. eae.) 
A sbrill scream. 1 came from Madame és 
Mellissic, and she setaed held of him ike one 


— "mit want 
“Oh, Harry abe uttered 

tell me? did you frighten met” 
“You meth Enly” =. 


ed upon her heart, and appeared to be con- 
sidering. 


“I will stil) go,” she presently aid. “hh 
can do no harm; it cannct make matters 


may say. That anonymous letter has polson- 
ed her mind: and my tongue ts ted until 
you have heard my tale, for, it may be, you 
will even then reject me. I cannot sand 
your champion, unti) I know what I am 
be to you.” 

I sat down with all my great weight 
happiness Oh, the change which had 
ed over me! He was not married; 
true and honorable, and he loved me! 
ens came in to remove the wine, and 
tered to him like a merry school-girl. 
thing else went out of my bead, even the 
ter I held in my bosom, and when I 
have thought of ft I cannot say, 
some half hour after, I heard 
Mra. Penn in the hall, spesking in 
tones. 

Tt came to my memory then, fast enough. 
Was she going to steal out, as she had previ- 
ously exsmayed to do? I sprang to the door 


bt: s# 


| 


f 
fee 


and opened it about an inch Lissy stood 
there. 

“ How early you are home !" Mra. Pena 
saying. ; 


“Thanks to Madam Hill grumbled Liz- 
ry. “She wouldn't give me leave to go, un- 
lens I'd be in by seven: there were fines in 
the house, she sald, and oo knowing what 
might be wanted.” 

“Did you deliver the letter?” resumed 
Mra Penn, in the faintest possible whisper. 

* Yea, ma'am,” waa the ready answer. “A 
young man came to the door, and I asked if 
Mr. Barley was at home, and he said, ‘ Yes, 
all alone,’ so I gave him the note and he took 
it in.” » 

“Thank you, Lizzy,” answered Mra. Penn, 
complacently, “ and there's the five shillings 
I promised you.” ~ 

“ Many thanks, ma'am, al! the «ame to you, 
but I'd rather not take it,” wae Ligay’s an 





into custody for theft. T assure you, anony 


mous letters have been the fashion here 
lately. But they are not the less despica- 
ble.” 


“Shall [tell you what was in mine" 

“I do not wish to hear it.” 

* Ah, you are afrail she answered, with 
a ringing laugh, while Mr. Chandos raised 
his head proudly. “ Conscience makes cow 
arda of all of us.” 

She bewan taking off her things, throwing 
a bonnet on one chair, a veil on another, a 
shawl on a third, strewing half the chaira in 
the room. IT went forward to assist her 

“Don't touch anything of mine,” 
“You have displeased me” 

In what manner’ 

“Timay tell you later 
ma kept her room?" 
-* Ever since you left,” 
dos 

“Oh 


nefit of each other's company 


Amd you two have had the sole be 

“And a very Pleasant benefit, too,” boldly 
retorted Mr. Chandos, But my checks were 
in «a flame, and they both saw it 
“You wrote me word that 
turning te te ai 


lenwe she sald 


no longer in my service, and are at liberty to 
do so. When can you be re uly’ 

“My preparations will not take me long 
was my reqpy 

Litth 
been the purport of her anonymeus 
W hie « Wh 
concerning themselves abeout te 
Was it Mra Penn 


What will you take 


had 


etter 


alee Was there to ask what 
could tes 


andl Mr 


ould have written it’ 


Chandes 
Emily © asked 
“Oh [don't know, Tam not hungry 
Have you had tea You 


vines of Wine | 


if you like * 
We have 


may pour te outa 


not Wad ten yet 

Won't 
hears that 
oft te 


“Lam going up to mamma now 


mle pull a lone tance when she 


I decamped Without the cognizance 
la Vielle mere * 


said Mr. Chandos 


thar et 
Email) gravely vou 


Cannot ye ihe your Mammas fume te 
night 


But I will go, 


teetinale 'y 


returned she, hail gaily, 


halt 


My dear, you must not. There are urgent 


reasons Why you must met 

“Wiel are the reasons 

It will aot give you pleasure to hear them. 

Be adv used Ik) not think of going into the 
west wing to night Shall L ring tor Hill to 
show you a chamber 

“T will be shown to a chamber when I 
have been in to mamma,” she deflantly re 
sponded ‘Take yourself out of the way 
Harry 

For Mr Chandos, with some marks of 


agitation, had interposed between her and the 
door 

“Emily, did Fever advise you but for 
your good, your comfort? Pray attend to 
me 


she said, | 


replied Mr. Chan | 


you Wished to | 


ou are! 


awer, to my excessive astonishment, and no 
doubt to Mra. Penn's “I'm well paid here, 
and I don't care to be rewarded for any little 
| trifling service that's all in the way of the 
| day's work.” 

They parted, Mra. Penn gliding up the 
| stairs agein. Bute startling doutt bad come 
over me at Lizzy's words: could | have taken 
the wrong letter from the basket’ I hastened 
| back to the light and drew it from within my 
dress, No, it was all right it was directed to 
Mr. Edwin Barley. What could Lizzy mean 
by saying ehe had delivered it’ 











CHAPTER XXX 


What have I done” | 
How long has mam. | 


wun. PENN'S? LETTER 


The note ran as follows 


lam overwhelmed with astonishment. | 


was coming round to give you getice of what I 
have discovered, but was prevented by Mra 
Chandos Me in herve’ Lam w« certain of it as 
that lam writing these words vou: and it 

myetery ely guarded 


| dete clewr the { that 
ruiy s souree of mys 
Anne Hereford went surreptitious 


*a® what ehe describes 


| weet wing, which has her 
tery to me 
lly in there just now, and 
’ ining if an inve 


ining reeemblance 


ws atall, emaciated obj 


id chalr, whose face bore « « 


te that of Harry € hando« There ie no doubt 
that it is he, net the slightest lo the world you 
on therefore take lmmediate steps to have him 
rrested I should like t> koow » long he has 
been concealed there ihe for weeks If 
we had but dlecovered it wut whe wae 
ty suspect seo lmprotat s thing (ae fh 
The contents of the ‘etter frightened me. 
What mischief had Toot caused by that in 
| cautious revelation to Mre. Peon '—Mre, Penn 
the treacherous -as she undoubtedly waa 
|“ Take immediate steps to lave him arrest 
jek” Who was he’ what had he done? and 
| how did itconcern Mr. Edwin Barley’? Sure 
ly L ought to aequaint Mr. Chandos, and show 
| him the note without lowes of tine 
| Whilst I deliberated, Hickenus «ame in with 
the tea, and bearing a message Drought down 
} by Hill—that Mr. Chandos and Madame de 
Mellissie were taking |! © west wing I 


swallowed my own and ‘he things away 
again, debating whether | migat venture on 
the unheard-of proceeding of sending to the 
West wing for Mr Chandes 


| Yew It 


was 4 matter cessity, and | 


ought to do it, Tseaght for Hil Hill was 
in the west Wing, waiting | the tea party 
Should Ll wend Hickens to Knock at the west 
wing dowr, or go myselt etter go myself, 





instinet tokd me 
I ran lightly up the stairs, Peering out at 
} the east wing dver, listening and prying, Was 
the head of Mrs, Penn. 

“They have quite @ soiree in the west wing 
two-night,” she said to me, as I passed, “a f& 
mily gathering: all of them at it, save Sir 
Thomas, Whither are you off to, so fast?” 


“]bave s message for the west wing,” I 
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trashed on, and knocked at “you have been in the Chandes service or, THE BEGIANING OF THE . | Pelating to confiscation, nor, on the other, ex- NEWS ITEMS. Or the 63 prisoners confined at Por, 
—- = sie soi You are well paid, well fed, ceil = | ceeded the proper limits of his authority as| Brrren sy 4 Bavacer Honma —At Cincie- payemed tet flere dape wpe 
EB come, unfast-ned, and opened it; and | well considered and taken care of The least | As one of the noticeable signs of the thmes, | seers! commanding. Under bis proclamation nati, ~ yy ge TE A he was arrested. f whieh 
locked denperately savage when she sow me. | you can do, in return for this, is to be faith-| we quote the following leading editorial, un- | f martial law, all state and municipal laws im the cheek by a savage horse atlech-| OVER & million dollars of the new Tres. 
“T om got come to tetrede, Hill. Mr. Chan, | ful and true to the Chandos’ interests. Can | der the above bead, from the last number of | ¥*T* ®t once suspended, and he, as com- of too buteber' Cann, and Coben SE aes wury notes have been sent to St. Lous ang 
Gos te here, is be not” you be sof” Harper's Weekly, which has slways been one | ™2nding general, was practically invested | let go his hold a piece of flesh as large poe ex = . 
© What's that to anybody 7 retorted Hill, Lisay burst into tears, without any occe- | of the most conservative papers on theslevery | With dictatorial powers over persons and - Sag eg ay sury mill © "ghon 000 he mere laber 
* He is wanted, thet & all. Beso good a8 | sion, that I could see. “It's what I always | question, in the Northern Mates :| property, for the just use of which powers et Eh 4 yA clipping the notes occupies over 100 clerke 
ask him to step down to the ocak parior ” have been, sir, and what I hope I shall be,” On Heturday, Bist of August, Major he tacitly undertook to render account when fell fainting to the groand. — in the morning till 11 check 
Mra Penn hed followed me and heard the | she cried. “ What have I done '” General Freawat, ding at St. Loui martial law ceased to exist ip his Depart Runaway Neonoes rx Mrssount—The St. nis* meee Sieetecen eet aiid 
colloquy. She scised bold of me as 1 was| “I require « little information from you, Steet, fetaed @ peoctamnsien plastan che ment Louls Democrat of Sesarday saya: Slaves OP | .7ma—Upwarde of one acm ae 
departing os o> = —e> = whole State of Missouri under martial lew, ont tes come eyes i - > recent ts from | &rtmed th spades and pickares, have uae 
. to . F 
Ansa, who wants him” she whispered. | you are true and faithful to ws, you and farther stating nus to of aah Seaeaaoen, a fp, Ht ED - ee eee oC rr 


* Have any police come i” 

“I waat him,” I boldly anewered, the re- 
membraace of her uvectery giving the spur 
to my courage and indignation “! have « 
mewage which I mast deliver to bim slone. 
Why should the police come! What do you 

~imeeen 1” 

“Oh, nothing,” she laughed. “ But, as they 
made a night invasion of the house once be 
fore, 1 did not know but they might have 
done Hagein. How tart you are this even 
ing” 

Bne would have kept me longer, but I broke 
from her and ran down. Mr. Chandos en 
tered the oak parlor immediately after me 

“ Hill seid | wae wanted. Who is it, Anne’ 
De you know i" 

* You must forgive me for having ventured 
t call you, Mr. Chandon I have been the 
cause of some unhappy mischief, and how I 
shall make the confession tw you | hardly 
know. But, made it must be, and there's no 
time to be Jost.” 

“fit down, and don't excite yourself,” he 
exclaimed. “! daresay it is nothing very 
grand of great.” 

“When we were speaking, just now, of the | ; 
geutioman | saw in the weet wing, you waro 
ed me that his being there was 8 secret which 
I must take care not to betray.” 

“ Well l" he said, staring at me 

“T ought to have told you then—but I had 
got the courage—that | had already betrayed 
i = Im the surprise of the moment, as I lef 
the weet wing after seeing him, I mentioned 
Kto Mra Penn. It wes done thoughtlessly ; 
not intentionally; and I am very sorry for it.” 

“I am sorry also,” he said, after a pause. 
“Mrs. Penn?” he slowly continued, as if de- | | 
Uberating whether she were a safe person or | | 
aot. “ Well, it might possibly have been im- | , 
parted to a worse.” 

“Oh, but you have not heard all,” I fever. | ; 
lehly returned. “I do not think it could have | , 
been imparted to a worse than Mra Penn; 
bat I did not know it then I believe, | 
believe, Mr. Chandos, that she is in league 
with Edwin Barley, working in treacherous 
concert with him, acting the apy for him \ 
here. That some one was, I felt sure, and I 
thought it wae Lizzy, but I now know: it is 
Mr Penn.” 

“ How do you know it?" he interrupted. 

“Stay a moment. As soon asl mentioned 
what I had seen in the west wing, she grew |; 
red and white by turns, betrayed, in fact, 
great emotion, muttering to herself ‘that ex. | , 
plained the mystery.’ I said it must be Sir 
Thomas Chandos, but she replied that it was 
not Sir Thomas and she ran to ber room and 
put oo her things and was going out, when 
Mra Chandos saw ber and detained her 
Then she wrote a pencilled note, and told | » 
Lizzy she would give her five shillings if she 

would convey it at once to Mr. Edwin Bar 
lev." 


“Good heaven" exclaimed Mr. Chandos, 
marting up in agitation. “Edwin Harley! 
What will be the consequence t" I 

* But the note did not go to him, Mr Chan. | 
dos 1 got it from Lizzy” y 

“You™ j 


“She put her basket down afer receiving 
the note into it, while she went tothe kitchen 
for an umbrella. I took it out and hid it 
Here it ia” 

He seized it and eagerly ran his eves over 
it. How pale and perplexed his countenance 
was! cannot well describe 

“The most curious part of the affair is, that 
when Lizzy came back she affirmed to Mra | ¢ 
Penn that she had delivered the note,” I re 
sumed. “1 cannot make that out.” 

The words troubled Mr Chandos, and he | ( 
eat thinking 

“Could Mra. Penn have written two notes, | , 
think you, Anne!" 


Barley, at the house he occupies f” 


hesitation or embarrassment. Apparently 
that was not Lizsy's sore point. 


peated his question 


with an accident without its being known all 
round as soon as done,” she uttered 
had thought you'd had anything to do with the 
matter, master, I'd have told the truth when 
I came back; but I was sfeared Mra. Penn 
would be angry with me.” 


pleased to hear that the letter was not delli- 
vered, So tell the truth now.” 


know no more than the dead. 


couldn't have shook out, because the lid was 
shut down; but when I got to Mr. Baricy's, 
and went to take it out, it wasgone, Sleight- 
ed off right away, like that letter you lost 
from the ball-table, sir 
know, for I had give a good pull at their 
bell afore I found out the loss. 
another letter in my basket 


dos. 
“ Loastways, as good as a letter, sir, A®ling And whenever theres 
uck would have it, when | was a running | claimin 
enforce 
clent answer to such claim, that the on 
whose service or labor is claimed had been 
‘For Lady | employed im hostile service against the Go 
vernment of the United States, contrary to 


a folded letter in my handa 


should I do, sir, when I found the other was 
gone, but give in the fashions to Mr. Harley's | , 
young man 
your master without no delay,’ says I, ‘for its 
sending him the fashiona,” concluded Lizzy. 
this?" 

found it out, to let her think | had give in 
hers was of much consequence, for it was 
she offered me, 
wouldn't be fair, as I had not done the ser 
vice.” 

say nothing to her, Lizzy,” said Mr. Chandos 
had anticipated 


thought after she withdrew 


cok mm,” he observed 


in his house, at all answering to her descrip- 


That she must have been in the house, know 
ing what she does of the details, | have often 
thought 


was there, but my aunt, and the servants, and 


would stand for that name 


1 could not trace, became startling clear; 


The girl held her head down and kept on 


“ You, sir,” was the reply, spoken without 
“ Did you deliver itr" 

Liaay hesitated now, and Mr. Chandos re- 
“ Now, only to think that one can't meet 


“itl 


“ Liezy,” sald Mr. Chandos, “1 shall be 


“Where I could have lost it, master, I t 


I know I put 


im their hands within these lines, shall be 
sobbing. It struck me that there must be | tried by court-martial aod if found guilty, 
some point, or points, she feared to be ques | will be shot. The property, real and 
ope | Sh li ae ge ea 
“Did Mrs. give yous two ecto ond wae chal te " 
of three hours ago, to deliver to Mr. Edwin | hove taken active part with their - 


It has been stated by some of the papers 


that in thus pronouncing the emancipadon of 
the slaves of rebela, General Fremont was 
only carrying out the act known as the Oon- 
fiacatixng Act passed by Congress at the extra 
pension 
however, show that its provisions do not war- 
rant the step taken by the General. The only 
section in which any reference is made to 
slaves, is the following : 


An examination of that act wil, 


Bee. 4. And be it further 


enacted, That 
whenever hereafter, during the present insur- 
rection against the Government of the United 
Btates, any person claimed to be held to la 


“or or service under the law of any State, 


shall be required or permitted "y the person 
to whom such labor or service 


claimed to 


t safe in my basket; and though I did run, it | be due, or by the lawful oputet such person, 


What to do I didn't 
But | had got 
“ Another letter?" interrupted Mr, Chan- 


lown the avenue, I met the young man from 
he draper's shop in the village, and he thrust 
‘bandos, and mind you give it her,’ says he, 
for ite a list of our new fashions.’ So, what | ! 
‘And mind you take it into 
varticular.’ 

“And you said nothing to Mr Penn of 

“ Well, nowir, I didn't. 1 meant, when she 
I don't suppone | » 


he wrong letter by mistake. 


I didn't take the money 
though; I thought that 


valy writ in pencil 





“And my command to you is, that you “ 


* u 
Let the matter rest as it is 


Lizzy went away in glee, better off than she 
Mr. Chandos sat in deep 
“This person is in our house under false tt 
“She calls herself Mrs. | 4 
enn, but the note is signed ‘C.D.’ A female 
esult! a apy for Edwin Barley ' 


our thoughts back. Was there any woman 


“LT mean when Philip King was killed. |! 


I feel convinced of it now.” te 
“No,” aaid I, “1 think not. No woman 
“*harlotte Delves.” c 
“Stop a bit Charlotte Delvea © “bp 

le Mra. Penn 
‘harlotte Delves '" 

The truth flashed upon me; all that was 
»*becure, that had puzzled me in the likeness 


to take up arms against 
shall be required or permitted by the person 
to whom such labor or service is claimed to 
be due, or his lawful agent, to work or to be 
employed in or upon any fort, navy-yard, 
dock, armory, ship, intrenchment, or in any 
m 
{ 


have 
againat the 
He'll wonder what they want | whereas Major-General Fremont's proclama- 
tion grants freedom to the slaves of every 
rebel, whether they have been employed in 
military service or not 
fore, has evidently based his action, not upon 
the law of Congress, but upon something 


United States, or 


or naval service whatsoever, against 
he Government and lawful authority of the 


United States, then, and in every such case, 
7 the person to whom such labor or service is 
claimed to be due, shal! forfeit his claim to 
such labor, any law of the State or of the 


Inited Btates to the cont notwithstand- 
the person 
such labor or service shall seek to 
is claim, it shall be a full and suffi- 


he provisions of this act 


It thus appears that the only slaves who 
an be forfeited under this Act are those who 
been “employed in hostile service 
United States Government ;” 


The General, there- 


lee. 
That something else is THR WARK POWER, 


which is inherent in the Government, and is 


xeroised by ite delegated officers command- 


ing the forces of the United Staten. What 
the natare of this war power ia, and what it 


nay do with slavery, may be gathered from 
1¢ following extract from a speech deliver 


ed by Ex-President John Q. Adams, in the 
House of Representatives, on April 14, 1842 


When your country is actually in war, whe- 
ver it be a war of invasion or a war of in 


surrection, Congress has power to carry on 


 war,and must carry it on according to the 


laws of war, and by the laws of war an in- 
Anne, cast | vaded country has all its laws and municipal 
institutions swept by the board, and martial 
law takes the place of them. This power in 
Congress has perhaps never been called into 
tion, at the time that tragedy was enacted !" | exercise under the present Constitution of the 
I looked up in wonderment United States, 


But when the laws of war are 
» force, what, 1 ask, is one of those laws? It 


is this, that when a country is invaded, and 
two hostile armies are set in martial array, 
the commanders of both armies have power 


»emancipate all the slaves in the invaded 


territory. Nor is this a mere theoretic state- 
ment 
that the doctrine has been carried into exe- 


The history of South America shows 


ution within the last thirty years. Slavery 


was abolished in Columbia, first by the Spa- 
nish General Morillo, and at | 
American General Bolivar. 
by virtue of a military command given at the 
head of the army, and its abolition continues 
to be the law to this day. 
by the laws of war, and not by municipal 
enactments 


ly by the 
Tt was abolished 


In was abolished 


- . 

I fear te think so but it is not impomsl | Mrs Penn was Charlotte Delves. She had I might furnish « thousand proofs to show 
ble She may have forgotion something she | grown stouter; she had grown older; the | that the pretensions of gentlemen to the sane- 
wished to say, and, having sealed up the first, | fashion of her dress was changed, and its | ity of their municipal institutions, under a 
may have written a second.” materials were more rich ; the style of wear state of actual invasion and of actual war, 


“Yea If not, the sceret is confined w the | j 
house, and no mischief, as yet, is carried be 
yond it. And] must take care that it is not, 
for the next few hours Afler that" 

He concluded his sentence in too low a 
tone to be heard; and rang for Hickena The 
man came immediately 

“ Hickens, will you lock the entrance doors 
of the house, back and front, and put the keys 
into your pocket. It is my pleasure that no 
body passes out of it again to-night.” 

Hickens stared as if stupefied. It was the 
most extraordinary order ever given to him 
at Chandos. “Law, sir he uttered, “ what 
ever fort” 

“It ie my pleasure, | say, Hickens,” replied 
Mr. Chand ™, in his quiet tone of command. 
* Look the door and keep the keys; and euf- 
fer no person to go oul on any pretence what 
soever. No person that the house containa, 
you understand, myself excepted Neither 
Mrs Chandos nor Mra Penn; Miss Here 
ford —" turning to me with 4 hall suile—* or 
the servants Should any one present them 
selves at the door, and, finding it fast, ask to 
be let out, any you have my orders but w do 
a” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the amazed Hick- 
ens. “ There's two of the maids out on an 
errand now, sir: are they to be let in” 

“Certainty. But take cere that you fasten 
the door afterwards agvin. Go at once and 

4o this; and then send Lizzy to me” 

Away went Hickens And, by and by, 


Mapa Jos we 
* Did you want me, sir?” she asked of Mr. 


Chandos 
“140. Come te and shut the door. Lizzy 
my gai,” be began, im 2 Grm bat kind tone, 





gether completely off the scent 
trace her features now to be those of the | t 
Charlotte Delves of my memory 


ng her hair was altered, throwing me alto 
but 1 could 


(TO BE CONTINURD ) 


whether servile, civil, or foreign, are wholly 
unfounded, and that the laws of war do, in 
all such cases, take the precedence. 


I lay 


his down as the law of nations. I say that 


the military authority takes, for the time, the 
place of all municipal institutions, slavery 
amon, 


the rest. Under that state of things, 


GH At the seashore they say, “ How hot 
they must be in the city.” 
the wind is east they say, “how cold they 
must be 
misery of others constitutes a source of hap, 
pineas 

tw In attempting 
from the error of bis way, one should be as 
careful as though he were endeavoring to 
revive a rapidly expiring fire 
die in a scuttleful of dogmas all at once, so 
that the faint spark which gives indications 
of spiritual life is so overwhelmed by the 
masa, that it can with difficulty force its way 
through it, or perhaps is emothered entirely ; 
but drop a truth here, and a maxim there, 
always striving to keep the spark alive. Fan 


In the city, when 


it; do not blow it out, 

t@ If Jume has ite foliage, January has 
it fireside, and each is welcome for its 
beautiful gift. 

cw” A Lapy's Simice.—The suthoress of 
“Loving and being loved” compares a man 
to a silk umbrella in these quaint terms - 
“Aj,ood man is like a strong silken uim- 
brella—trustworthy, and a shelier when the 
storms of life pour down upon us, A mere 
walking stick when the sun shines—a friend 
in mi-forwune.” 

6M One of the trees planted by the Princ: 
of Wales in the Central Park, is dead; it was 
an Eaglish ocak The other is green and 
Gourtshing. 





cCLe 


s© far from its being true that the states where 
slavery exists have the exclusive management 
of the subject, not only the President of the 
United States, but the commander of the 
army, has power to order the universal 
emancipation of the slaves. 

John Quincy Adame thus held that, when- 
ever a war grew out of slavery, martial law 
might be proclaimed in any part of the Union, 
and that such proclamation “swept by the 
board” all municipal and local laws establish. 
ing or recognizing slavery. It may seem sa 
perfluous to quote authorities in support of 
the assertions of so sound a jurist as Mr. 
Adama We may mention, however, that he 
merely repeats, in the speech above quoted, 
the views of the recognized expounders of 
the common law. Sir Matthew Hale (Hist. 
2) says that “martial law is built 
upon no settled principles, but is entirely ar- 
bitrary in its decisions; it is in truth and re- 
ality no law, but something rather indulged 
than allowed as a law.” Blackstone quotes 
this passage (Comm., |. 413) and emphatically 
approves it; adding that in time of war court- 
martia's have “almost an aleolute legislative 
power.” Modern jurists confirm tese views, 
and admit that in actual warfare the powers 
of he general commanding are dictatorial. 

We run no risk, therefore, in stating that, 
in describing the emancipation of the slaves 
owned by rebels in the state of Missouri, 
Generel Fremont has neither, on the one 
hand, relied upon the recent Act of Congress 


not contain 125,000 slaves, and of tnese con- 
siderably more than one half are believed to 
be held by loyal men. Moreover, under the 
terms of Fremont’s proclamation, no slave 
can be emancipated until it is proved that 
his owner has been actually in arma, or labor- 
ing actively in aid of those who are in arms 
against the Government; a large number of 
slaves may thus be defrauded of emancipa. 
tion through the want of evidence to estab- 
lish the treason of their masters. It is doubt- 
ful whether 25,000 human beings -will ex- 
change slavery for freedom under the procla 
mation of General Fremont. 

Bat its moral effect must be signal. It is a 
solemn warning to the inhabitants of the re- 
bel states, that wherever the armies of the 
United tates are resisted in the interests of 
slavery, the cause of the resistance will be 
removed. It isa pregnant hint that the re- 
bels who have falsely accused us of being 
abolitionista, may, if they choose, make their 
accusation true, It is a notification to Ken- 
tucky, which seems to be on the eve of 
explosion, that open treason will necessarily 
involve the extirpation of slavery. This re- 
bellion has more than once recalled the old 
adage, “ Those whom the gods wish to destroy 
they first render mad ;” we shall now see how 
far the madness extends. The cost of rebel- 
lion is abolition. Those who choose may 
purchase. 

Another important result of General Fre- 

mont’s proclamation has been the discovery 
of the fact that the people of the North are 
much more solidly united on the question of 
slavery than was imagined. It had been ge- 
nerally supposed that the first utterance of 
the cry of emancipation would divide the 
North into two hostile camps. How this 
strange delusion came to be entertained it is 
difficult to discover ; the least reflection should 
have satisfied every one that it was impossi- 
ble to build up at the North a party based on 
protection to slavery any where. But, how- 
ever the notion originated, there is no doubt 
it did exist, and that leading men and jour- 
nals in the confidence of the Administration 
were so thoroughly imbued with it, that they 
indignantly repudiated the imputation of be- 
ing friendly to freedom under any circum- 
stances, It seems, from the temper in which 
the public receive General Fremont's procla- 
mation, that they are not so tender on the 
subject. They seem very well satisfied with 
the prospect. We hear no complaints, no 
lamentations over the downfall of slavery in 
Missouri. The respectable Democrats of this 
part of the country express themselves rather 
pleased than otherwise. Of course, it must 
be expected that the lottery-policy dealers 
and the profligate vagabonds who pretend to 
represent the Democracy in convention, will 
testify their sorrow at the event, as they will 
do at every success of the National arms: but 
neither in this nor in any other particular do 
they express the sense of the rank and file of 
the Democracy. 
What people want now is decided, start- 
ling, effective successes on the part of the 
United States. If these are achieved, no one 
will complain of what they may cost. Our 
Generals may emancipate every slave in the 
country, and lay waste every field from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande—the people will 
sustain them, provided they crush out the 
enemy and restore the supremacy of the Go 
vernment. [ut there will be no mercy for the 
General whe, for fear of breaking a law or 
dividing a party, suffers the rebels to progress 
Srom victory to viclory, and the Stara and 
Stripes to endure defeat after defeat, and dia- 
grace after diagrace. 


tw A gentleman having presented his 
church with the “Ten Commandments,” it 
was wittily said that he gave them away be- 
cause he could not keep them. 

t@™ The practical use of the hoop 
“ Pray hear me, dear mother, what I have been 


taught, 

Nine men and nine women upset in a boat ; 

The men were al) drowned, but the women did 
feat, 

And by the help of their hoope were all safely 


get out.’ 


6H Nor Panticutan ro a Suape.—In a 
Boston paper, a young widow lady advertises 
that she is desirous to meet with an affec 
tionate and good-tempered partner that can 
offer her a comfortable home. A gentleman 
of color not objected to, from forty-five to 
fity years of age 

t@™ A Gascon happened to be at Paris, in 
the Rue Notre Dame, close to a citizen, to 
whom he boasted of the goodness of his eye- 
sight. “ Zounds!” said he to him, “ fromebis 
very place I see a mouse running at the top 
of that tower.” “I do not see it,” said the 
citizen, “ but I hear it trot!” 

t#™ A fop, just returned from a continental 
tour, was asked) how he liked the ruins of 
Pompeii. “Not very well,” was the reply; 
“they are so dreadfully out of repair.” 

6H The Levant Herald states that the new 
Sultan of Turkey is a rigid teetotaler, and 
does not even smoke, and that he is a good 
farmer, angler, shot and pianist. 

Ca Aw Apt Scwoian.—We have a boy 
home about three years old, who, by the way, 
is areguiar “shaver” in his talk. One day 
we Were trying to teach him his alpbabet, and 
asked him what “B” stood for? “George,” 
was his prompt answer. “No,” we replied; 
“it stands for boy.” “ Well, ain't George a 
boy *" he asked, triumphantly. 

6H The Pension Bureau has already com- 
menaced pensioning the soldiers wounded du- 
ring the present war. 








very many instances the runaways have found 
themselves very acceptable as cooks and ser- 
vants in some of the many military encamp- 
ments in this neigh 

Tue Corons or Tae Beventy-Nivta Re- 
stoneD.—General McClellan, on Tuesday, 
restored to the New York Beventy-Ninth their 
forfeited colors. The Scotchmen received 
them with enthusiasm, and with oaths of 
fidelity. They gave three times three and a 
tiger to Secretary Cameron. There were few 
dry eyes in the regiment. After the war, the 
Sec pledged, for the whole length of his 
life, his roof = to every man in the 
regiment who had been commanded by his 
brother, and had witnessed his deatb. 

Tue report that the Mississippi Tiger Re- 
giment, opposite Leesburg, Va., have muti- 
nied, is believed by the government. 

Dunantirry or Woop.—The advocates of 
wood for water-pipes and the like, have their 
position stren by a statement in the 
Auburn Daily Advertiser. The dam of a 
mill near that city, which was constructed in 
1797, has just been removed, and the timbers 
which were laid in the mud an: not exposed 
to the air, were in a remarkable state of 
servation. Some of them were as sound as 
when cut from the forest. They had been cut 
64 years. 

Tue Government has received from lowa 
the splendid offer of a volunteer regiment of 
cay +h each member of which 
provide his own horse and equipments, They 
will be accepted without delay. 

Reset Prcron Exrresses.— The New 
York Leader reports the arrest of agents of 
the rebels in New York, and the discovery of 
a carrier-pigeon communication from the su- 
burbs of that r with Richmond. A 
was shot by a rifleman, and under the "s 
wing was an important dispatch on its way 
south. A shed somewhere on Long Island 
was used as a starting point for the pigeons. 
(Doubtful) 

BURNING OF THE PeNsacoLa Dry Deck.-- 
Monte, Sept. 4.—The immense floating dry 
dock, stationed for some montbs past in the 
channel between Fort Barrancas and Fort 
Pickens, was totally consumed yesterda 
morning. It was not known here whether it 
was set on fire by the enemy or by our own 
troops. 

Tuery caught a female burglar in New 
York city one night last week. omen have 
hitherto contented themselves with breaking 
men’s hearts and stealing their affections; 
when they begin to break men's door locks, 
and abstract their reserved funds, the thing 
assumes a more serious aspect. 

Jeyr, Davis —The Richmond Examiner 
of the 9th, says: “ President Davis has so far 
recovered from his recent severe illness, as to 
be able to take an airing on Saturday, in his 
carriage.” 

Tue Nashville Union and American con- 
gratulates the Confederate States upon the 
election of General Albert Sydney Johnson 
to the command of the Western Division of 
the Confederate army. Where's Bishop Polk? 

Boous Postace Stamps —It has been dis- 
covered that | numbers of bogus postage 
stamps and envelopes have been manufactur- 
ed, and offered at various rural post offices in 
exchange for the new issue of the Govern- 
ment. No less than 800 of this trash were 
presented to a postmaster in Connecticut, re- 
cently. Who the forgers are is not yet known. 

MeCu..ouen’s Army at WILS8ON’s CREEK. 
—In his official report of the battle of Wil- 
son's Creek, McCullough says: “ My effective 
force was five thousand three hundred infan- 
try, fifteen pieces of artillery, and six thou- 
sand horsemen, armed with flint-lock mus- 
kets, rifles and shot-guns.” This reckoning, 
however, does not include Gen. Price’s Mis- 
sourians, supposed to number about 6,000, 
making the rebel force 17,300, besides the 
number required to manage the fifteen pieces 
of artillery. 

Loneest TELEGRAPH LINE IN THE WORLD. 
—In London, on the 28th ult., telegraphic 
communication was commenced with the sta- 
tion at T. rog, on the Sea of Azoff. This 
telegraph line is twenty-five hundred miles 
long, and the experiment was quite success- 
ful, the clerks at each end conversing with 
each other upon the state of the weather. 

Mua. E. BLancuanp, of Cambridge, N. H., 
was lately caught in a bear-trap, while blue- 
berrying, set by her husband te catch a bear 
that was troubling him. 

AT the artillery grounds near Berlin, ex- 
periments have been lately made with a new 
species of gunpowder, of a yellow color, 
which, while it produces a greater effect with 
the same quantity than any other powder, has 
the valuable property of not fouling the bar- 
rel, even affler numerous discharges. 

Gen. Cass ON THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, 
—Gen,. Cass, in a recent conversation with 
President Fairchild, of Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, said that though he had always 
been heretofore opposed to abolition, yet this 
was now the only way to successfully and 
permanently end the contest. Without aboli- 
tion, if we had peace to-day we should have 
war to-morrow. This is saying considerable 
for one who has always been so conservative 
as the great Michigan statesman. 

Two of the nominecs on the New York 
State Democratic ticket have declined—Ly- 
man Tremaine, the candidate for Attorney 
General, and Dr. Brouck, the nominee for 
State Treasurer. Both are loyal, and cannot 
stand on a balf-and-half platform. 

Aut iy a NetrSuect—The Cincinnati 
Commercial says: “The men from whom 
we have heard the loudest praises of the Fre- 
mont proclamation are Democrats and Ken- 
tuckians. They say it is all right. It don't 
free anybody's negroes but those of traitors, 
and are we to suppose that a general is to 
take care of an enemy's negroes for him” 
The tact is that there are certain Northern 
flunkeys who need to be emancipated from 
their life-time subservience to slaveholders, 
more than the slaves themselves. 

Cuan ces H. Foster, claiming to be a 
loyal mymber of Con elected from 
North Carolina, recently called on President 
Lincoln, and tendered to him a full brigade 
of loyalists from that Suse. Col. Hawkins 
bas already formed the nucleus in 200 men, 
whom he has mustered into service. 

Tax Prorosep Exreprrion Down THE 
Misstssirri.—The Cincinnati Enquirer has 
received information from St. Louns, that the 
Government is building four propeilers and 
forty flats of solid timber, each sixty feet long 
and twenty-five feet wide, to be used in the 
contemplated Southern expedition down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans. ‘ 

Tax of batteries at Acquia Creek is 
said to extend about six miles. appear 
to be in good condition. One of their rifled 
so days ago, threw a shell across the 
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A Tora Och rpen tte 

DVICES Jtah report hundred 

Government troops now en route 

point to the North. from that 
Tue new rebel railway from 

Pony tp Suweare and Wiehetes Balle 

upon the same Aste 








Tuene is probably no truth in 

that the privateer Sumter has been 

A DEED of manumission for two slaves of 

a rebel has been by Major Gener 
z 


Fremont, thus enfi h apr ye 
ridiculous report was recently started in Nee 
York, that nt had been superseded, 


Of course it was arrant nonsense, 


to| COTTON IN Epetane— The seuaaee 
in receipt of valuable info by the last 


steamer, relating to the t stock of cot- 
ton in the English warehouses, and the pro- 
spect of a supply from other sources than the 
rebel states. This information ne 
room to doubt that the Manchester will 
be able to run on full time for an entire yeas, 
even without touching one pound of the new 


cro 

Tx Rese. Army at Manassas—Froma 
letter dated “ Camp Pickens, near Manassas, 
Aug. 21st,” and published in the Natches 
Courier, we take the annexed extract : 

“It is said that nearly 200,000 Confederate 
troops sleep within twenty miles of this loea- 
tion. I believe this is somewhat of an exag- 

m, but our name is risers | . 
ions for 180,000 men, it is are 
issued from this point. At any rate, we have 
the army ever yet assembled on the 
continent, and feeling we look with im 

patience for onward movements. 

He Gave Att.—The will of the late@en. 
Lyon gives all his property, worth some §90,- 
@ie, to the quvermmneeh. Cen wo hear an 
other instance of this devotion to 
which yields up life, and eve 
makes it rable, to the support of ow 
country and its institutions? 





¢@ There are three kinds of men, says 
Prentice, live ones, dead ones, and such fel- 
lows as John C. Breckinridge and Humphrey 
Marshall. 

(2 Recrre ror a QuaRrRgn Wirsa Wire. 
—Wait until she is at her toilet preparatory to 
going out. She will be sure to ask you if her 
bonnet is straight. Remark that the lives of 
nine-tenths of the women are passed in think- 
ing whether their bonnets are straight, and 
wind up the remark with, you never knew 
but one who had any common sense about 
her. Wife will ask you who that was. You, 
with a sigh, reply, “ Ah! you never mind” 
Wife will ask you why you did not marry 
her, then. You say, abstractedly, “ Ah! why, 
indeed *” The climax is reached by this time, 
and a regular row is sure to follow. 

ta” A vender of hoop skirts was recently 
extolling his wares in presence of a customer's 
husband. “No lady should be without one 
of these skirts,” said the storekeeper. “Well, 
of course not,” dryly responded the husband, 
who was something of a wag; “she should 
be within it.” 

¢@~ A truly rural young lady of Burling- 
ton, N. J., is about to publish a work on 
“The Rise, Growth, Culture, and Progress of 
the Hen, as an Element of Civilization.” 

ta" Whatever the Southerners may think 
about Bull Run, they have now discovered that 
“the battle is to the’—jleet.— Vanity Fair. 

t#™ The commander of the wrecked pri 
vateer Jeff. Davis, states that he cruized seve 
ral weeks in hope of capturing the Rebecca, 
Lieut. J. G. Bennett's vessel. It appears, 
however, that “Becky” was too “ sharp” for 
him. 

ta” Friendship, it must be confessed, is of 
a far more cannibalistic turn than enmity. 
Men are merely bittén by their enemies, but 
they are eaten up by their friends. 

{2 Popularity in politics, is to see your 
name in large type, posted on a fence. Some- 
body will inquire who you are, and when the 
first rains come you will disappear. 

{2 STRANGE AnomALy.—It is somewhat 
curious that although the wealthy classes like 
to live in first-class hotels, we find in the 
cheapest boarding houses the greatest collec- 
tion of big bugs. 

ta We have published several anecdotes 
of Chancellor Bibb, of Kentucky, and sd4 
this to the number: In a conversation about 
St. Paul, raising himself up and standing be 
fore the person addressed as was his babit 
when excited, he said, “St. Paul was a gist, 
sir! It took a stroke of lightning to 
him understand, but when he did un 
he talked like thunder !” 

tw A six year older, going into the wl: 
lage without leave, was shouted after by ome 
of the masters, who inquired where he ¥% 

; - : ' of 
going. “I am going to buy a ha'porth 
nails, sir.” “What for?” “Fora ba’ penny, 
sir,” was the reply. 

ga A Wonven.—Algiers is the only ploce 
where a Dey lasts longer than twenty-foo? 
hours. 

ta It is common to regard milk 46 litde 
more than mere drink. But this is an error. 
Milk is really an article of solid food, being 
coagulated soon after reaching the 
New milk contains thirteen per cent. of diger 
tible solids, and skimmed milk ten per cent. 
the former fally one-balf, and the latter above 
a third of the nutriment contained in the lesa 





part of beef and mutton. 
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yort, Rhode Island, permission for which 
as been granted by the American Govern- 
ment. 

SpraituaLism.—A lady of Columbus in- 
quired of the t-rappers how many chil- 
dren she had. “Four,” replied the spirit.— 
The husbang startled at the accuracy of the 
reply, step 5 | and inguired, “ How many 
children have I?” “ o,” answered the 
rapping medium. The husband and wife 
looked at each other with an odd smile for a 
moment, and then retired non-believers. 

Army Svurp.iies.—Hon. A. Shaw, 
Inspector General of Army Su made in 
New d, says that there are now 70 
mills engaged in manufacturing cloth for the 
Government, and that the amount of goods 
ordered is about $20,000,000. 

In one of the companies now being raised 
in Cincinnati, for Fremont's command, there 
is an old man who witnessed the burning of 
Moscow. He has also three nephews in the 
company. The captain at first refused to 
take the veteran, but he insisted on going to 
“teach his nephews how to fight.” Hie says 
he can stand fire as well as any young man 
in the regiment. 

A SupstircTe ror O1_cLora.—An inge- 
nious inventor in England has discovered a 
substitute for the oilcioth which is so much 
used for halla, passages, &c. It is composed 
of an intimate mixture of cork and India 
rubber. Up to a recent time this mixture has 
been known by the name of “ Kamptulicon,” 
but, acting on a hint thrown out in a recent 
number of the Cornhill Magazine, the manu- 
facturer, Mr. Treloar, haa adopted the more 
expressive, although less fine, designation of 
cork flooring. It is made of different thick- 
ness, from one-eighth, or even thinner, to a 
quarter of an inch thick, and is beautifully 
soft to the feet. 

A Curr Ipga For a ContTrRasanp.—One 
of the Pike county boys over at Louisiana 
found an old darkey in the woods who had 
heard that secession property was to be con- 
fiscated, and therefore commenced by execu- 
ting the order upon himself. He surrendered 
to the iavader, and gave a history of himself, 
concluding by saying: “Gorry! massa, I'll 
brack your boots, brush your close, bring 
your water,—do anything you want me, if 
you'll only conflisticate de ole woman.” We 
didn’t hear whether Pike county acted upon 
the suggestion or not.—JU. State Journal. 

Gen. BLENKER now commands a division 
at Washington already comprising seven Ger- 
man regiments. The Germans are coming 
up to the scratch splendidly—and they are 
first-rate troops. 

H. P. Bennett (Republican) is elected de- 
legate from Colorado Territory by at least 
300 majority. Four companies of infantry, 
and one of cavalry, raised in the Territory, 
are now at the seat of war. Others are 
forming. 

A REViEw of all the troops this side of the 
Potomac will soon be held by Gen. McClel- 
lan in Washington. Display, of course, is not 
his object. He wisely wishes to show his men 
their number, and enable them to fully real- 
ize their power. 

THERE is some difficulty about the new 
postage stamps, particularly among the coun- 
try Postmasters. It should be distinctly under- 
stood that the old stamps are good at every 
post-office until the new ones are furnished to 
the Postmaster. The new issue is unavoida- 
bly delayed. The ruled envelopes will before 
long be furnished. 

_ Dear ror THE WaietLe.—The rage in Pa- 
= is for golden collars, in form and size like 

€ present tiny a es to a lady's toi- 
lette, of linen Sollee They po only 
about $250 each. 

Trarror Barron, the surrenderer of Hat- 
~~ St 2A. Cc canpeals be to 

e e Ch e to the Leo- 
Surrendering seems to run in the 


‘amily. . 

Enoisu Crops—An English paper says: 
“ The disastrous continuance of wet weather 
is filling the minds of the farmers with gloom 
and disappointment. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the loss inflicted by each day's rain. 
Every symptom of a change is welcomed 
with eager anxiety, for the fate of our harvest 
this year is trembling in the balance, but the 
splendid promise of the early season is not to 


a 

MAN Called at a jewelry shop in Green- 
eld, tact weeks, fore usoh hdeh’ he toa ak 
there, twelve years ago, to be repaired. The 
watch was done. 











of these troops are going forward with indus- 
try and care, and the degree of discipline al- 
an yf apparent in every company, regiment 
and brigade, is in the highest degree credita- 
ble to the officers and men, and promises 
great effectiveness in any future operations 
that may be undertaken against the enemy.— 
The movements of troops, and everything 
connected with the army preparations, are 
carefully kept from public knowledge, but the 
facts above given—to state which can do no 
harm now, but will gratify public interest— 
may be relied upon, coming, as they do, from 
one who knows whereof he speaks. — Chicago 
Journal. 


Union Ticket ty New York.—The fol- 
lowing ticket has been nominated by the 
People’s Convention in New York state. 

Attorney-General—Daniel 8. Dickinson. 

: of State—Horatio Ballard. 

Controller—Lucius Robinson. 

ears. B. Lewis. 

Canal Commissioners—F. A. Alberger, F. 
A. Tallmadge. 

Prison Inspector—A. B. Tappen 

State Engineer—W. B. Taylor. 

Court of Appeals—W. B. Wright. 

Of the above, four have heretofore acted 
with the Democrats, four with the Republi- 
cana, and one with the Old Line Whigs or 
Americans. It is a ticket which combines a 
great deal of ability and worth, After nomi- 
nating this ticket, the People’s Convention 
—~ 

he Republican Convention afterwards 
adopted the same ticket, with the exception 
of substituting B. F. Bruce for F. A. Tall 
madge for Canal Commissioner. 











Picket SHoorine.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune says :— 

“The pickets exchange shots every day. 
The boys like it. It is a diversion from the 
dull routine of military life. I can see from 
my frequent visits to the lines, that this picket 
sk yuishing is educating the men to be cool. 
Formerly the appearance of a rebel near our 
rickets was sufficient to set their blood at a 
igher temperature; but now, what's all 
along the line creates no alarm—they wait 
for the long roll. How quickly they tumble 
out of camp into line then! Yet that is such 
an old story, that, although ready to march 
upon the instant, there is no fever, no heating 
of the blood, setting muscles, nerves, tendons, 
and all the machinery of the body into high 
speed. In a short time they will be as col- 
lected as old soldiers who have been under 


fire.” 


Woup Nor pe Lert a Wipow.—A man 
in La Crosse, Wisconsin, a few days ayo, 
rushed to the river, swearing that he would 
drown himself. When he bad waded into 
the depth of his waist, his wife seized him by 
the hair, and then, as a local editor describes 
it, she “led him back till they reached a 
~ ae where the water was about two feet 
deep, where she ay him over backwards, 
soused him under, and pulled his head up 
again. ‘Drown yourself—(down he went)- 
leave me to father the brats '—another 
plunge)}—géet drunk !—(anotber souse)—and 
start for the river'—(another dip)—I'll larn 
ye to leave me a widow, and al! the men at 
the war! After sozzling him to her heart's 
content, she led him into the house and closed 
the door.” 





SocTHERN News rrom St. Lovis —The 
Memphis Appeal of the Ist has the annexed: 
We are permitted by a friend to make the 
following extract from a private letter of # 
recent date: “ Gen. Fremont is moving heaven 
and earth. Troops are pouring into the city 
from al! directions, ard the calculation is that 
there will be from fifty to one hundred thou- 
sand troops here in ten days. Fremont has 
had fifty heavy guns sent here from Pittsburg 
at a cost of five hundred dollars each for 
transportation, and is doing all things on the 
same scale. He is building a very extensive 
barracks back of the Fair Grounds. I should 
think at least six or seven hundred carpenters 
were at work on it. You may reat useured 
that the Union troops will fight us.” Indeed ! 


A GENTLEMAN of New York has invented 
a sawing machine which cuts the wood with 
any desired curvature or bevel. It differs 
frum the common saw in that the saw is 
fixed in a frame which has a Jatera! and also 
a tilting movement. 





ASHES are dull, with small sales at about pre- 
vious rates. 

BARK comes in slowly, and meets with a 
steady demand at fully former rates; about 150 
hhds Ist No 1 Quercitron sold at @27@2A, closing 
at the latter rate, including some of a better 
brand at @20 Wton. Of Tanners’ Bark sales are 
mnaking at @10(@101¢ for Spanish, and $8 per cord 
for Chestput Oak, 

BEESWAX continues scarce and in request, 
and small sales are reported at 31@ie BB. 

COAL—There is a steady demand for Anthra- 
cite at previous quotations; for home use the 
sales are moderate and prices the same. Bitu- 
minous Coal ls quiet. 

OOPPER is firm, and the only sale we hear of 
is 30,000 Tha, ingot at 20@20 sc. Of Yellow Metal 
further sales are making at 18c, 6 mon, 

COFFEE—The market is firmer; the want of 
stock limiting operation to some 3000 bags 
mostly Rio, at from ISigto I4tge, on the usual 
credit, including 20 bags Laguayra at l6@17Te, 
on time; 200 bags Rio sold by auction at 4@ 
l4\gec, and 310 bags St. Domingo at LIK @1Sigc, 


cash. 

FEATHERS—The inquiry is limited and the 
market dull at 36@BNc for good Western, 

FRUIT—Sales are making at $1@2,0 ® basket 
for Peaches and 61,500¢3,50 ¥ bbl for Apples as 
in quality, the former rather scarce, Dried fruit 
is also scarce, and held with more firmness at 3\¢ 
(@4\¢c for Apples, and ka@7e WD for Peaches. 

HAY continues in steady demand at 60@70c 
the 100 Tha, the latter for good Timothy. 

HEMP—There is very little stock out of the 
hande of the manufacturers, and nothing doing. 

HOPS are but little inquired after, and sell in 

a small way at Wave YW MD, the latter for new 
crop. 
Ikon There ls some toquiry for this staple, 
and the market continues dull and unsettled, 
with sales of 1000 tons Anthracite to note, most 
ly in small lots, at 6164,@017 for No 4; $18 for No 
3, and @1% for Nol, on time. Nothing doing in 
other kinds to alter quotations 

LEAD is firm but quiet, and we bear of no fur- 
ther sales of any kind, 

LUMBER is dull, with moderate sales of White 
Pine Boards at #11@14, Yellow Sap do at the 
same figures, and Lathe on termes kept private. 

MOLASSES is tirm but quiet, with bat little 
doing in the way of sales, Clayed is held at 2c, 
and Muecovade at 2807 90c, usual terme 

PLASTER is arriving and selling slowly at 
$2.25 BW ton forsoft 

RICKE—The stock is light, and the demand 
limited at 6',(@6%c WT, with sales of about 100 
casks to note at the former tigures 

SEEDS —There is some littl Cloverseed arri 
ving and selling a® @4,750¢5 W bus, the latter for 
prime new crop. Timothy meets with a good de 
mand at 82072,25, and domestic Flaxseed at 61,40 
(4142 W bua 

SPIRITS—The market for foreign is firm, with 
but little doing in the way of sales. N E Rumis« 
quiet at 27a2e, Whiskey is steady, Penna bbls 
selling at Ise, Ohio do at S44, and Drudge at 
lige. Ihde are scarce 

SCOARS— The market cont nucs firm, and on 
the advanev, the want of stock at the close limit 
Ing operations to some 1200 bhds, mostly Cuba, 
at from 6% to se, including some Porto Rico at 
BS toe, M0) boxes Cuba also sold at ec © ,all 
on the usual credit 

TALLOW is quiet at S\gcomtye 
dered 

TOBACCO 
and of some 
which has a tendency to limit operations 
ere are very firm 

WOOL—The market for low and medium 
grades continues on the advance, and all offered 
finds ready sale af (0 Me There la more 
coming in, Fine fleece is inquired for, and some 
sales are reported on terme kept private 





for city ren 


The stock is very much reduced, 
kinds the market is nearly bare, 
Hold 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week 
amounted to about 121 bead. The prices realized 
were from Tto Sty cte #D " Cows brought 
from 825 to 40% bead. SOUO Sucep were sold at 
from 86,00 to 6.50 Wewt wet 1000 Hoge sold at 
from $5.00 to 5,50 # owt, net 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
CORRECTED For THR SaTCRDaY Fventxe Post 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, sANKEKS, 
No 88 South Third Street. 

Prdadephra, September 14, Usb 
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Keim, in ber 74th year 
On the Sth Instant, 


year. 
On the Sth instant, Bensamin Baow nina, aged 
43 years 


Mr. Joun Hannisom, in his 


the 0th Instant, Sanan, wife of Alexander 


Adams, aged 26 years, 
On the ¥th Instant, Mr. Coances Clank, aged 
5O years. 





“GET THE BEST.”’ 
WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


Terms. 





Webster's Dictionary excela in these, and haa, 
among others, pictorial representations 
of the following 


Barbacan, Bastion, Battlement, Barehot, Block 
house, Bombs, Cannon, Carronade, Chain 
shot, Chevaux-de-frise, Caltrop, Limbers, 
Madrier, Martello Tower, Mortar, 
Portcullis, Ravelin, Kedan, 

Star Forts, &c 

No other English Dictionary published tn this 
country has a fourth part of these 


mm) ALAO TTS 


Definitions of Military Terms, 


As, the foregoing, and Abatix, Ambulance, 
Ambuscade, Armistice, Banquette, Bivouac, Bre 
vet, Caisson, Caliber, Canister shot, Cantonment, 
Caponiere, Casemate, Cartel, Chaln-shot, Cha 
Chef de battaillon, Cul de Sac, Dahigren gun, 
Minle rifle, &c., A« 

Bold by all booksellers 


BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, &c. 

JAYNE'S SANATIVE PILLS, 

A MILD, PROMPT & EFFECTIVE KEMEDY 


There inscarcely any disease in which purgative 
medicines are not required, and mach sickness 
and suffering might be prevented were they more 
generally used No person can feel well while a 
costive habit of body prevails; besides, it soon 
Kenerates serious and often fatal diseases, whieh 
might be avoided by timely and judicious use of 
proper Cathartic medicines 

Convinced of the correctness of these views, 


JAYNE'’S SANATIVE PILLS 

Are recommended with the greatest confidence, 
experience having demonstrated them to be far 
superior to any other in use, being more mild, 
wae safe and uniform in their operation 

hile using them no particular care is required, 
and patients may cat and drink as usual, Age 
will not impair them, a* they are ®o combined as 
to always readily dissolve In the stomach. In 
emal) doses they are alterative and gently laxa 
tive, but in large dosce are actively cathartic, 
cleansing the whole alimentary canal from all 
putrid, irritating and fecal matters 

For DYSPE 1A, these Pille are really an in 
valuable article, gradually changing the vitlated 
secretions of the Stomach and Liver, and pro 
ducing healthy action in those important organs 
In cases of long standing, «a cure will be mor 
. ily effected by using, in conjunction with 
the Pills, either JAYNE'S ALTEKATIVE or 
TONIC VEKMIFUGE, according to directions 

For Liver Complaint, Gout, Jaundice, 
Affections of the Bladder and Kidneys, 
Fevers, Nervousness, Diseases of the Skin, 
Impurity of the Blood, hick Headache 
Costiveness, Piles, Female Disease«, an 
Bilious ctions, these Pills have proved 
themselves eminently successful. All that is 
asked for them is a fair trial 

The BANATIVE PILLS and al! of DR D 
JAYNE & BONS fami y Medicines ate prepared 
only at 242 Chestnut Street, Philade'phis, and 
may be had of Agents throughuut the country 


eepitl 


eeple tor 


SICK 


\ ONEY. INFORMATION GIVEN TO 

. any person by which from 615.00 +. @20,00 
week can be bunestly made. For further in 

formation address, enclosing stamp, Dr O. UI 





PERE, New Brigton, Pa. Positively no bumbug 








NO. 48 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 


CURE 
SICK HEADACHE ; 


CURE 








Picterial Illustrations of Military | 





| Csatinenens. 


and al! persons of sedentary Aabila, they are valu 
| able asa Lazative, improving the appetite, giving 


| ring the natural elasticity and strength of the 





made, Comminsary, Commissariat, Counterscarp, 





| tion, and may be taken at all times with perfect 


| Spalding on each Hox. 





afford to be without It 





NERVOUS HBADACHB; 


CURE 
ALL KINDS 


HEADACHE. 


Hy the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of 
Nervous or Sick Headache may be prevented ; and 
if taken at the commencement of an attack im 
mediate relief from pain and sickness will be ob- 
tained. 

They seldom fall in removing the Nausea aac 
Headache to which females are so subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels,—-removing 


For LAterary Men, Students, Delicate Females, 


tome and wgor to the digestive organs, and resto- 


whole system 

The CEPHALIC PILLA are the result of lony 
investigation and carefully conducted expert 
ments, having been In use many years, during 
which time they have prevented and relieved » 
vast amount of pain and suffering from Head 
ache, whether originating In the nerwous system 
or from a deranged state of the smack. 


They are entirely vegetable in their compoat 


safety, without making any change of diet, and 
the absence of any diaagresable laste renders i san, 
be administer them lo children 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS#! 


The genuine have five algnaturee of Weary © 


Bold by Drugyists and all other dealers in Med! 


clnes 
A Box will be sent by mal) prepaid on recet 


of the 
PRIOB, 86 OUN TS 


All erders should be addressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 
48 Cedar Street, New York. 





A single bottle of SPALDING'S PREPAKED 
AE will save ten times ite cost annually 


BPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING'SB PREPARED GLUE! 
BPALDING'S® PREPARED GLUE! 


BAVE THE PIECES! 
ECONOMY! DISPATCH! r 
ee” A Briton, iy Time Saves Nine” i 
As accidents will happen, even in well regu 
faznilies, it ls very desirable to have some cheap 
and convenient way for repairing Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, &c 
BPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies, and bo household cap 
It le always ready, and 


not allow 
thirds of the victime of Consumption owe thelr 
afflictions to the fatal mistake of © walt fors 
cough to get well of Iteelf ' Do not fall into this 
errorbut avell yourself at onee of « 

which twenty five years’ caperience has demon- 
strated |e certain to procure « speedy cure. 


it may be found at length in our Almanac 
thelr convincing 
doubting 


Db. JAYNE 
delphia, and may be had o! 
the country 
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HAVE YOU A COUGH? 


Then use JAYNE’R EXPECTORANT. Do 
our cold to take ite o@n coarse, 


HAVE YOU ASTHMA or PHTHISIS! 

Then use JAYNES EXPECTORANT, which 
will overcome the « costrection of the 
wind tubes, and cause them to eject the macous 
or matter which cloge them up, and by am enag 
and free expectoration remove all difieulty of 
breathing 


HAVE YOU BRONCHITIS ? 


Then use JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. This 
wide ee disease, which may be generally de 


scribed as an Inflammation of the fine skin which 
Hines the inside of the wind tuber or alr vessels, 
spreading through every part of the lungs, le 
often mistaken for Consumption 


The Expecto 
rant subdues thie inflammation, relieves the at 


tending coagh, pain, and difieuity of breathing, 
and, if the case le not of too | 
certainly produce a cure 


oa standing, w 


HAVE YOU CONSUMPTION ? 


Then use JAYNE’s EXPECTORANT It 
cleanses the lungs from all irritating matter, 
while at the same time, it heals and invigorates 
them Of all the remedice «hich have been of 
fered the public for this dread disearc, none have 
stood the teet of the, or malntained so univer 
sala popularity, as thie Expectorant. Thousands 
who have been given up by ther physicians as 
incurable, have been restored to perfect health by 
ite use, and their teatime: arry comvle 
thon to all whe read It 


HAVE YOU PLEURISY? 


JAYNES FA VEC TORANT 
taking two of three jiarge doeee in the 
stages of the dleener, in julck eucces*ion, 6m 
covering up warily in bed, thie preparation sete 
as a eudorific of sweating medicine. and subduce 
the joflammation at the iteet 


+ thet 


By 


Then une 
earl 


HAVE YOU WHOOPING (OLGH! 


Then uae JAYNE S ENV EO LORANT lhere 
la ne remedy which eo effectually ereotnes thie 
disease as the Expectorant What pereat can 
Witness the sufferings of ber children from this 
distressing complaint, without doing all io ber 
power for their relief * What medleme oo plea 
sant to the taste, or se certain 'o produce imme 


diate bemetit® Give then, and let it 


brove ite effleacy 


HAVE YOU CROUP? 


JAYNES EN VEC TURANT Chil 
ine ae wore sudden in 
ite attacks, of, in the aleet rotmpt relief, 
fatal in ite resuite than Croup 
rents, therefore, should khecp at band « remedy 
sure and thorough, Mach « comeds may be found 
in the Expectorant, and ry careful mother 
will Keep a supply by bet 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


In astandard medicine For twenty tive years it 
has been before the public, and during this pe 
riod Its curative powers have been teatified to b 
all clasees of — in all quarters of the worl 
Vhyel ians, clergymen, lawyers, wierchants and 
mechanics, have experienced ite remedial effecta, 
and have furnished us with their testimony, - 
o 


sid refer the 


Then use 
fren are subject to on 


home Marre 


certificates we w 


Thiet EXPECTORANT and «ll of Dr Se 4 
Medicines, are prepared only by DR. 
BON, 242 Chestnut treet, ile 
Agents throughout 
cep? tf 


Son's Fambly 
« 


BOOK AGENTS 
ED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
Works, aT Low rRicms, wITs INTERES?- 


up to the aticking point me and Bupertly Colored Plates. For 
“UBEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” circelarm, wilh ic ulare aPRy. if you live 

N KB—A Brush accompanies cach Bottle, | East, to H WE. 102 Nassau street, 
Price, & centa New Fork, if a live West, the same, 111 


HENRY ©. BPALDING, 
No. 48 CEDAR Street, New York 


Address 


CAUTION 





Malo Street, Cincinnatl 


mh1St! 


GENTS WANTED in different parts of 


the country, te sell Lith« hic Portraits 
As certain unprincipled persons are attempting | 5; distinguished officers in the United States 
to palin off on the ansuapecting public, imitations Army. Address A. WINCH 
of my PREPARED GLUE, 1 would caution al) | - a ol44t 320 Chestt at St + Philade. 
persons to examine bebore purchasing, and eer ; = 
that the full name 
ta” SPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE, 4 #7) RECIPES and a Book (Catalogue sent by 
ie on the outside wrapper al! others are ewind- 60 mal! free Addrese M. M. SANBORN, 
ing counterfeits fowl? sep laa Brasher Falls, N. Y. 
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fi wars FEATHER MOVEMENT. 


TRE York OF FORT LAFAYETTE. 








(Am entivestastic and highly reepectable /bo~ 
Mesting wes bet « Gag oF two ago jp Fort Latsy 
ete, New Tork harbor, ot which the following 
poem was sung with great enthusiasm — | 


A GONG OF PRACE 


Dear brothers, we have met t. ds) 
To talk about the mation. 

And give the flag and feather + hit« 
Their proper cievation 


Let others cing the Red and Bior 
We brethren, here together, 

Will sing the White, the color true 
For liver, flag and feather 


We've gathered bere from various Bates, 
And though we scarcely need ‘em, 
We've board and lodging very free, 
Bat little other freedom. 


Between curselves, you know, in) friends, 
We mena, if they'll release us, 

Te work for peace, indeed ty make 
The U atom several pieces 


We mast have peace, for unless we 40. 
There's nothing ot ol] can seve us, 
We must have peace, if it only should bx 

A plece of hie mind from Devis 


Meanwhile we'll have « jolly time. 
Por tt would be « pity 

To grumble about « prisoner's fate 
Bo near to New Tork city 


We've good friends there, for there's Ben Wood, 
Bea would if he could befriend us, 

And in reteare for cer solid cash, 
Woeld lottery policies lend us 


Then if he found us figuring large 
Upeoe his daily pay-book, 

He'd give use pull in the Jratly News, 
Or bay one cheap in the Day Boot 


Bo now keep cool and shady too, 
Por this there's ample reason . 

Blues Ute fair iele, though rather are, 
Ie well supplied with treasor 


Aad let old Abe go on and growl, 
Like other vulgar praters 

We scorn such common trash oe be, 
We're classed among Gret raters 


Among the fret of traitors, yoo 
For Gergey, Arnold, Judas 

Although they came ahead of us, 
OM glory can't denude us 


Bo all be jolly then, my boys, 
And join me in my ballad, 

Ané then we'll take our daily meal, 
With lettuce alone for salad 


And if they'll only let ue alone, 
And ship ws all to « landing 
in Dixte’s Land, we'll give them « peace 
That pameth understanding 
Brening Prediction 


WHAT HE SAW. 


The California Mirror comes to us contain- 
ing the following satire on many of the large 
stories published of wonderful achievements 
at the battle of Bull's Run. It will do to 
laugh at — 

Dean Minnon —I arrived at the seat of 
war yesterday, the 25th of July. The Minne 
sota regiment, Col. Cannon, marched with a 
front of twenty-four solid over the first two 
miles of the enemy's entrenchmenta A de 
tachment of artillery, commanded by Heau- 
regard in person, opened ten pieces, cach 
sighted by. Jefl Davia, who rode a rebra- 
striped charger, on this brave but devoted 
band. They proceeded, utterly regardless of 
expense, and would actually have taken the 
battery firing on them, but on reaching it, 
only one man of the 1,200 known to have 
gone into that terrible charge, remained alive 
and standing. Seving himeelf utterly alone, 
he “ fizzled,” and at one bound knocked Jeff. 
Davis from his zebra steed, and leaping him 
over the gan Jeff. Davis was in the act of 
sighting to fire at the Zouaves, who had ral 
lied, careered over the field to report the re 
sult of the charge to Gen. McDowell. Mac re 
ceived the Minnesota regiment and his trophy 
with evidences of sympathy, but reprimand 
ed it for retreating without orders. 

Since writing the above, I have learned that 
ten men reached Beauregant's battery, when 
finding themselves outnumbered ten thousand 
to one, they retreated in good order, covering 
their retreat with fragments of shells found 
om the field, placed so as to protect the most 
exposed part of their persons They were 
perfectly naked, having stripped to the skin 
when they “ went in to win.” 

A subsequent despatch states that the loss 
of the Minnesota regiment was not so great 
as reported —one man killed and three slight- 
ly wounded. .They fough: like devils, and 
when compelled to fal) back, did so In good 
order, bringing off four pieces of artillery and 
280 prisoners, among whom were several offl- 
cers of high rank and fifty horses; but being 
infantry, the borecs were useless, and were 
turned loose. So true is the instinct of these 
noble animals that they galloped directly for 
our lines and fell in with McDowell's escort. 
Take it all in all, this was the biggest fight on 
record. The Highlander, the G¥th Celts, of 
Roman ead Spanish stock, and the Zouaves, 


ewe ih loima, to stand ap to the rack, 
om «0 blue mule with black stripes 
over his shoulder and rings o{ (Le same cobor 


Ee Sikes wee cts Saws 
id 


» 


gard’s boree fom under him, wes Jobs 
Genith, of N.Y. The rebels fi! 
back, beck, back, for eleven hours. The 35,000 
who began the retreat did not see the flash of 
acannon during the fight ; the 20,000 engaged 
did not retreat till they beard by courier after 
courier the vast reserve had lef, and that 
they were unsupported against 60,000 fresh | 
troops within half pistol shot. It was at this | 
point the carnage of the rebels became tre- 
mendous, Some of our boys, about 5,000 or 
7,000, were hemmed in and surrounded « 
hundred deep; they formed into wedge 
column and bored through or rather split | 
through as best they might, towards the | 
rear; retreating, they took « battery, and 
poured a hundred volleys of grape and can- 
ister and chain-shot, and log chains and axe. 
poles, and hatchet beads and hard bread int» 
the enemy; these shots must have killed 
several thousand of the rebels; those hard 
bread cakes are a frightful arm at close quar 
ters when they go out faoewise, In this 
case they paw right through «a man, or ten 
men if they are that deep, and the sudden 
flashing of light through so large an aperture, 
and it red, makes the wound at first resem- 
bie a full moon on the horizon, but in a mo- 
ment the hole collapses and there is an 
eclipse. Our men get off with a loss of only 
three killed, forty wounded, and two thou- 
sand missing. The rebel lows must be im. 
menaely greater, as they could not use their 
artillery to advantage till we got off their 
guna, where we often rested to get breath 
during the fight. Our rear rank ran to keep 
from being run down by the front, and the 
front retreated in good order, being #0 ex. 
hausted with eleven hours’ of fighting that 
they could not run. They retreated, not from 
any fear of the rebela, but because they were 
#0 numerous that they knew they must even- 
tually be entirely worn out with slaughtering 
them, when the survivors would casily over- 
power them ; they merely fell back while they 
had strength enough remaining to reach their 
entrenchments. An Eve Witnens 


New Kinp or Srimrvassmn,— Recently 
at one of our hotels, while a party were hold. 
ing an argument on the subject of spiritual- 
iam, a wag volunteered to express his belief 


wae a sort of a “medium.” “How a me- 
dium?" inquired the landlord. “Why,” re 
plied the wag, “I can do a good many mye 
terious things; for instance, I can make a 
bell ring without touching it.” The landlord 
offered to bet him he could not. The wag 
persisted, and sald that he would lay $20 that 
he could make at least a dozen of the bells 
in that room ring within two minutes, with. 
out moving from where he sat. “ Done ™ 


putup. The wag turned round in his seat, 
opened a closet door, and turned off the gas 
from the upper part of the building. In less 
than one minute half the belle in the office 
began to ring violently. The lodgers above 
had lost their lighta, The $20 was fairly won. 
N.Y, Atlas 


A Pram Queerion...The experience of 
the politician in the West is often amusing, 
and occasionally otherwise, Several years 
ago Governor Cowell and Hon. David Hein- 
weather were canvassing, the one for State 
Governor, the other for Congress, Passing 
through Carroll, they stopped for dinner one 
day at the house of a simple hearted old lady 
Seated around the humble board, the Go- 
vernor chanced to remark, upon noticing 
the staple character of the food before them, 
that whenever he could get battermilk and 
corn bread he ate nothing else. The good 
woman, whose estimate of those dishes, it 
scoma, Was not eo exalted, paused for a mo 
ment in surprise, looked steadily upon him, 
and exclaimed, “See here, stranger, ain't 
youalyin’’’ The half subdued laughter of 
his companion, and the silent confusion of 
the speaker himself, revealed the “ lower 
deep” to which the mercury of his pride had 
fallen 


Taek To Tae Lirk.—A school teacher in 
Alabama had among her acholars one ineor- 
rigible lithe Miss, upon whom “moral sua 
sion” seemed to have no effect. One day, 
out of all patience with some misdemeanor 
on the part of the child, she called her up to 
the desk, and expostulated with her on the 
impropriety of her conduct, setting forth the 
enormity of her offences, ete. The little girl 
paid littie attention at first, but at length she 
seemed to realize her guilt more fully, and 
watching her teacher closely, seemed to drink 
in every word she said) The lady began to 
have hope; her instructions were evidently 
making an impression. At length she made 
a slight pause—for breath, | suppose—when 
up spoke the child, with eyes fixed upon her 
teacher, and with the utmost gravity— 

“ Why, Miss Susan, your upper jaw don't 
move a bit!” 

That was the end of that discours 


Russian Wire Snow —The wite-show is 
now the last lingering relic of what was once 
& popular national custom. Here the sons 
and daughters of tradeamen were wont to as- 
semble to select their partners for life The 
girls would come decked out in all the valu- 
able ornaments the family could raise, and 
sometimes carrying in their hands a bunch of 
silver teaspoons, or playing gracefully with a 
large silver ladle as if it were a fan; while 
the young men, also appearing to the best 
advantage, would stroll by them, and, on see- 
ing any young lady who particularly struck 
their fancy, would politely inquire about her 
dower from the parents, who invariably ac- 
companied the blushing damecia. The cus- 
tom so far exists to the present day, that, had 
1 been matrimonially disposed, 1 might have 
selected « wife without even the trouble of 
advertising, say nothing of saving the time 
Waich the more conventional cusjoms of my 
Bative land deemed requisite for a courtship. 


GH Love is said to enter & man's heart 


through his eyes, and passing (heace through 
bis lips, enter woman's heart through ber 








ears, and thence passes to her eyes. 


that there was something in it, as he himself | deposited at the rate of three and-a-half 


This tallies very well with the estimates of 


exclaimed the landlord, and the money was | tioned, gravel was found; and how long it 





DIVERSIONS 





OF DRILL. 





Caxpip Comnapan.—“I tell you what I 
thing to be as stout as you are.” 
Burries, who does not appear to see it, 


‘ve been thinking, Buffles. It is a capital 


asks “ Why?” 


Canpip Comnapr.—* Because no regulation bayonet could go through you.” 


meee 





Tux Aor or tHe Wonip,—An English 
engineer, named Leonard Horner, has sunk 
ninety-five shafts in the valley of the Nile, 
with the view of ascertaining the age of 
Egypt by counting the layers deposited an- 
nually. The layers were everywhere found 
regular, and the sediment seems to have been 


inches ina century. According t thia, 14,- 
700 years ago man was far enough advanced 
in Egypt to manufacture pottery, as thirty 
feet four inches below the surface, fragments 
of pottery, which exhibited considerable akill, 
were found in a good state of preservation. 


Lepsius and other Egyptian scholars, and 
shows the earth is much older than is popu- 
larly supposed. At the depth above men- 


was before the land and water were separa- 
ted—how long this vravel was forming be- 
fore the Nile overflowed it, or before the 
waters were impregnated with vegetable mat- 
ter -4iod only knows, or ever can know. 


Move. Peace Men.—The Springfield Re- 
publican tells the following story :— 

There are but two peace men in Spring- 
fleld, E and B———-, both mammon- 
ites, For a long time there was but one, 
B——— heaitating to decide fully. At last, 
E , getting impatient at his friend, said, 
“Come, you've been neither one thing nor 
the other long cnough—now,” he continued, 
taking a cent out of his pocket, “we'll toss 
up to see which you'll be, patriot or peace 
man—which will you have?" “No,” said 
B , looking eagerly at the hand which 
held the money, “1 won't do that; I don't 
believe in deciding principles that way; bat; 
if you'll give me the cent, PH come out on 
your side.” 





t@# The pulp of potatoes scraped into 
water cleanses the finest kinds of silk without 
injury to the fabric or color. 


Agricultural. 


CORN-GROWING AT THE WEST. 

Under this head the Illinois Farmer very 
ably discusses the question whether Indian 
corn can be profitably grown at the West for 
exportation. It is estimated that 20,000,000 
bushels of the crop of 1860 had been shipped 
from Illinois, at an average price to the far- 
mer of twenty cents a bushel, delivered at 
railroad depota, which price, it is held, is not 
more than the cost of production ; and yet the 
price at the present time is not more than fen 
cents a bushel 

Among the causes which have produced 
the low price of this article, some persons 
consider the wara prominent one; but the 
writer of the article alluded to, thinks thd 
war has leas to do with it than some other 
causes, He says corn could not, if the coun. 
try were at peace, be worth more than six- 
teen cents a bushel in Lilinois to ship to New 
Orleans. The lowest price at which corn can 
be delivered in Chicago, under the present 
mode of cultivation, is put at forty cents a 
bushel; but it is thought that better mores 
might be adopted which would allow it to be 
delivered at 35 cents, which is believed to be 
“the lowest price that will permit of its pro- 
fitable production, and that will bring to mar- 
ket any large amount.” It is therefore con. 
cluded that this crop will not be largely pro- 
duced for exportation, though it will always 
be the most profitable article for the produc- 
tion of beef and pork. 

The causes which have reduced the price 
of corn at the West, and which will probably 
keep it down, are deemed to be the follow- 
ing: The extensive use of kerosive in the 
place of aloohol for burning ; the substitution 
of lager beer for whiskey; the improvement 
of the wine crop of Europe, superseding the 
use of wines made from alcohol; the disco- 
very of oil wells, which it is thought wil! les- 
gen the demand for corn many millions of 
bushels; the making and use of domestic 
wines ; “ the wonderful extensioa of the 
wheat crop, by which cheap Sour is suppli- 
ed to the masses ;” improvement in the cul- 











wheat; “ the sowing of winter rye and using 
the crop for ‘hogging down'—that is, allow- 
ing the hogs to do the harvesting.” All these 
displace, more or less, Indian corn, The 
great engine of consumption of this grain at 
the West, has heretofore been the distillery; 
“this has been the great seething cauldron 
that absorbed the corn crop and maintained 
its high price.” Consequently, 80 other ar- 
ticles take the place of those from the still, 
the price of corn—the production being the 
same—miust fall. 


HOW SEEDS ARE DISSEMINATED. 


Brap- PLanrens. — Occasionally, when 
threading the woods in the fall, you will hear 
asound as if some one had broken a twig, 
and looking up, see a jay pecking at an acorn, 
or you will see a flock of them at once about 
it, on the top of an oak, and hear them break 
them off. They then tly to a suitable limb, 
and placing the acorn under one foot, ham- 
mer away at it busily, making a sound like a 
woodpecker's tapping, looking round from 
time to time, to see if any foe is approaching, 
and soon reach the meat, and nibble at it, 
holding up their heads to swallow, while 
they hold the remainder very firmly with 
their claws. Nevertheless, it often drops to 
the ground before the bird has done with it. 
Ican confirm what William Bertram wrote 
to Wilson, the ornithologist, that “ the jay is 
one of the most useful agents in the economy 
of nature for disseminating forest trees, and 
other nuciferous and hard-seeded vegetables, 
on which they live.” Their chief employment 
during the autumnal season is foraging, to 
supply their winter stores. In performing 
this necessary duty, they drop abundance of 
see! in their flight over fields, hedges, and by 
fences where they alight to deposit them in 
the post-holes, etc. It is remarkable what 
numbers of young trees rise up in the flelds 
and pastures after a wet winter and spring. 
These birds alone are capable, in a few years 
thmey to replant the cleared lands, 

SQuiRReL PLantens—I have noticed that 
ajuirrels also frequently drop their nuts in 
open land, which will stili further account 
for the oaks and walnuts which spring up in 
pastures; for depend on it, every new tree 
comes from a seed. When I examine the lit- 
tle oaks, one or two years old, in such places, 
I invariably tind the empty acorn from which 
they sprung 

So far from the seed havimg lain dormant 
in the soil since oaks grew there before, as 
many believe, it is well known that it is diffi- 
cult to preserve the vitality of acorns long 
enough to transport them to Europe; and it 
is recommended in Loudon'’s Arboretum, as 
the safest course, to sprout them in pots on 
the voyage. The same authority states that 
“very few acorns of any species will germi- 
nate having been kept a year,” that beech 
mast “only retains its vital properties one 
year,” and the black walnut “seldom more 
than six months after it has ripened.” I have 
frequently found that in November almost 
every scorn left on the ground had sprouted 
or decayed. What with frost, drought, mois- 
ture, and worms, the greater part are soon 
destroyed. Yet it is stated by one botanical 
writer that “acorns that have lain for cen- 
turies, on being ploughed up, have soon vege- 
tated.” — Thoreau 


WORK BULLS 

All bulls mignt be made to do work enough 
to pay the expense of keeping them, and 
they would in every respect be the better for 
it. Ifthey have any disposition to be turbu- 
lent, nothing will more effectually take the 
conceit out of them, and render them safe 
and manageable, than constant labor. 

Mr. E.R. Andrews, of West Roxbury, own 
the imported Ayrshire bull Albert, and for 
some time past has worked him almost daily. 
A yoke was made for him, and by means of 
a saddle and breeching, he is harnessed in 
the thilis of a wagon or cart, and hauls any 
load of suitable weight for a horse. Indeed 
the men who have him in charge, state that 
he can pull more than any horse on the 
farm. They take him to the field, and carry 
from thence to the barn, a ton or more of 





grain or hay atonce. He is very tractable 


and casily managed ; but is quick in his ac- 


ably hauling manure out of the barn-cellar, 
and there being considerable of a rise in the 
ground, he has been shod to assist him in 
getting » foothold, and to keep him from get- 
ting foot-sore. We were assured that he of- 
ten takes a heavier load up this rise than two 
stout horses could. He is said to be handy 
anywhere. A man saddles him as he would 
a horse; gets on his back, and by lines at- 
tached to the ring in his nose, guides him, 
and takes the road at a smart space. In fact 
he is made generally useful about the pre- 
mises. — Boston Cultivator. 

Hoe Feepixo.—Mr. Taggert, of Wayne, 
Ohio, at a meeting of the Ohio State Agri- 
cultural Society, said he was not in favor of 
feeding hogs long, to make them weigh large 
weights. He kept his in the clover field till 
the beginning of September; then when the 
corn begins to harden, cuts it up, both ear 
and stalk, and feeds it to them. “One bushel 
of corn, in September, will fatten more than 
one and a half in December.” Mr. T. recom- 
mends killing by the 15th of November, as 
being the most profitable time, for then there 
has been little expenditure of carbon, for the 
production of heat, when if left for another 
month, the cold, wintry storms make this ne- 














Mr. Eprror:—Having no disposition to 
preach a doctrine I don’t practice, or in any 
manner invite to extravagance when strict 
economy ought to be the universal rule, I 
beg to present for the consideration of house- 
keepers, the process of making up a few plain 
dishes, the excellence of which I have tested 
by long experience—the first of these being 

Bucxwueat Ponr.—I once astonished the 
landlady of a Boston hotel, by my inquiry 
why she never had buckwheat cakes for 
breakfast. “ Buckwheat cakes !” she exclaim- 
ed, in amazement ; “ why, I didn’t know that 
buckwheat was good for anything but feeding 
hogs!" Now, those who believe that buck- 
wheat is only good for griddle cakes, have 
something yet to learn of its value, though 
not quite so much as my Boston landlady. It 
makes a capital pudding, and with the addi- 
tion of pumpkin, a loaf, or “pone” un- 
equalled. 

Stew ripe, sweet, fine-grained pumpkin, 
until thoroughly cooked; then mash and 
force through a coarse cloth or fine hair 
sieve, thereby freeing it from every vestige 
ofalump. Take two-thirds buckwheat flour 
and one-third pumpkin, mix with warm milk, 
salt and yeast, as for wheat bread, until the 
batter is as stiff as can be conveniently stirred 
with a strong iron spoon. Grease the inside 
of an iron basin, skillet, or, what is better, an 
old-fashioned Dutch bake kettle; fill it half 
full of the batter and set it to rise. When 
light, place it on the hearth—if you have a 
fireplace, with coals underneath and on the 
cover—if you use a stove, have the oven mo- 
derately hot, and bake three hours. The 
pone, with good, sweet butter, is excellent, 
either warm or cold. 

Succotrasn.—Succotash, made Indian fa- 

shion, is a capital dish either in summer time, 
winter time, or any other time, all the year 
round; but in order to have it in perfection 
out of the season of green corn and beans, it 
is necessary to have these constituents as na_ 
turally green as possible; and as during a 
five years’ trial with all the patent self-sealing 
cans invented, I always failed of bringing out 
my green corn and beans for winter use in a 
satisfactory condition, I resorted to sun, salt, 
and common earthen jars, and am quite satis- 
fled as to results. 
Cut the green corn from the cob, taking it 
before it has the least gluze ; shell an equal 
quantity of Caseknife, Mohawk, or Horticul- 
tural beans, when full size, but not hard; 
scald both together for five minutes, expose 
to the sun one day, and then pack down in 
jar or keg—first a half-inch of coarse salt, 
then an inch of corn and beans, and so on 
alternately, covering at last with salt, and 
putting on a board and weight to keep the 
mass compact. For winter use, soak the 
mess to be cooked twelve hours, changing 
the water twice, and boil two hours with 
sweet salt pork (not bacon or other smoked 
meat), Season with pepper, add a lump of 
butter, and serve hot. 

“A Two Srory.”"—That'’s the name I 
learned it by years ago, when at sea with 
my husband; and although so far as | know, 
it is a nautical dish, having had for its in- 
ventor some ingenious jack-tar, it is never- 
theless palatable enough on shore, when pro- 
perly cooked, which tempts me to present it 
to the public, salt-water cognomen and all, 
never having learned or invented any other. 

Peel and cut in thin slices potatoes and 
onions in the proportion of five potatoes to 
one onion. Cut sweet, fat pork into thin 
slices also; take as much fresh meat, cither 
beef, veal or mutton, as you have pork, cut 
it imto ounce pieces, and finally roll out 
dough slightly shortened, as for pie-crust. 
Place in the bottom of a pot or stew-pan, 
slices of the pork, until it is quite covered; 
then put in a layer of fresh meat, potatoes 
and onions, dust with pepper, and cover nice- 
ly with a crust. Begin again with a layer of 
pork, then the other materials, and cover 
with crust as befure, thus continuing until 
you have constructed a five of siz story if you 
like; then pour in just water enough to cover 
it, and cook two hours, without allowing it 
to come to a boil. 

CanTaLourse PiceiLes.—Take cantalvupes 
just when they begin to turn yellow, but 
while the flesh is still solid; pare, cut up in 
slices half an inch thick; dip a moment in 
hot water, and then pack in jars with spice 
and cloves, and cover with good pickling vi- 
negar. In a week you will have as delicate 
and fine flavored a pickle as was ever made. 
—Mma E D. Kenvati.—Country Gentle 


The Riddler, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pose 


Iam eomposed of 9 letters. 

My 21, 6, 12, 13, 17, 11, was famous in the Cri. 
mean war. 

My 9, 3, 7, 1, 2, is a town in Scotland 

My 17, 11, 15, 3, 4, is a range of mountaing 

My 6, 21, 10, 7, 10,5, isa mountain mentioned 
in the Bible. 

My 16, 3, 18, 12, 6, 13, is a country in Asie 

My 15, 21, 20, 5, 15, 3, 19, is acity in Burope 

My 3, 13, 16, 6, is a celebrated island. 

My 12, 20, 19, 14, 4, 8, 3, 20, is o river im the 
Middle States. 

My 2, 6, 5, 1, 20, 7, 10, 4, is « cape on the At: 
lantic coast. 

My 18, 6, 9, 13, 17, 19, 15, le @ very cold commtey. 

My Ul, 6, 9, 13, 3, 8, is a city in Earope, 

My 8, 5, 2, 20, 18, 3, 15, 6, is an island fmogs 
in history. 

My whole should be honored by every tras 
patriot. W.4.6 








MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Foge, 
Iam composed of 22 letters. 

My 2, 10, 5, 6, was a Swiss patriot. 

My 14, 1, 11, 4, is a city in Europe, 

My 8, 22, 19, 2, is used by the soldier, 

My 9, 12, 18, is a celebrated inventor. 

My 3, 20, 17, 22, is the bee's palace, 

My 16, 7, 13, 8, is part of a yard. 

My 21, 15, @, is a dwelling place. 

My whole is one of Shakspeare’s plays. 
LOCIUS. 





OMISSION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POSE, 
Iam composed of 14 letters. 
Omit my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 1 
double my 6th, and I am not well. 
Omit my 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and J 
am to make better. 
Omit my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, ama T 
am fondled. 
Omit my 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, and 
I am not idle. 
Omit my 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 10, 11, 18, 18, 14, dow 
ble my 6th, and I am not empty, 
Omit my 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, @, 11, 12, 18, and I 
am to have sight. 


My whole is contained in the Saturday Evening 
Post 8. LAIRD. 





RIDDLE. 
BY SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 


The following is ascribed to Sir Isaac Newtoa, 
on the authority of Horace Walpole :— 


Four persons sat down at a table to play, 

They played all that night and part of next day. 

It must be observed that when they were seated, 

Nobody played with them, and nobody betted; 

When they rose from the place, each was winner 
a guinea: 

Now tell me this riddle, and prove you're a6 
ninny. 

tar” An answer is requested. 





MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
Suppose an eagle starts from Philadelphia, and 

flies due east at the rate of 50 miles an hoar, and 
at the same time, another eagle starts 940 miles 
south of Philadelphia, and flies directly towards 
the first, continually, at the rate of 70 miles an 
hour. Required—the distance each will heve 
flown when they come together, and the nature 
of the curre described by the second eagle? 
ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
tay” An answer is requested. 





ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Five men, A, B, C, D and E, divided a certain 

sum of money among them. The first two, A 
and B, got $22 to every $51 that the other three, 
C, Dand E, got. B and C got $27 to every $46 
that D, Eand A got. C and D got $31 to every 
#42 that E, A and B got ; and D and E got $96 to 
every $37 that A, B and C got. Now, if we mal 
tiply A’s share by that of B for a divisor, and 
multiply the share of D by that of E fora divt- 
dend, and divide the latter by the former, adding 
$734,633¢ to the quotient, we shall find the true 
sum of money these five men divided among 
themselves, and also notice how much each man 
got for himself. DANIEL DIEFENBACK. 
Kratzerville, Snyder Co., Pa. 

to An answer is requested. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

tay" Why is an army an anomaly in natural 
history? Ans.—Because it flies when its wings 
are broken, 

tay” Why were the utensils used at the feast of 
Belshazzar like some of the very prudent men of 
that period? Ans.—Becanse they were judicious 
(Jew-dishes. ) 

ta When is coffee like the earth? 
When it is ground. 

tay “I say, Cuffec, what ribber am like a ba- 
man critter?" 

Cuffee declined, for the best of reasons, to 
reply. 

“Yah, yah!” chuckled Sambo ; “ why, him 47 
a-son, you stupid nigger.” 

tar Why was Noah Webster an enchanter’ 
Ans.— Because of his tremendous spells. 


Ans.— 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN OUR LAST: 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA.—-Cosmopolits2 
Art Association, founded June, one 
eight hundred and fifty-four. MYTHOLOGICAL 
ENIGMA.—Artemas Martin. RIDDLE.—Sece® 
sion. DOUBLE REBUS.—Canton, in Asia. (Cit- 
cinnati, Aleutian, Nebraska, Theiss, Orfui, i» 
gara.) RIDDLE.—Seward. 

Answer to Problem by Oliver 8. Harris, pub 
lished July 20th. He gave 220 rods and 144 rod* 
of land to each of his eight children, in exch of 
their respective squares. The centres of the dif 
ferent squares are 226 rods apart. And the ce® 
tre of the four sections is 319.611951 rods from 
the centres of the four corner squares; but alte 
226 rods from the centre of the four squares lying 
between them. Also answer to Problem by same 
published Aug. 3rd. The bowling green com 
tained 4 acres and 108.8880 perches, of which 3 
acres being grazed by the three horses, would 
leave l acre and 102.8380 perches as the portios 
ungtazed. Daniel Diefenbach, Kratzerville, Ps. 





G3” “ My success,” said one of the fous 
ders of the house of Rothschild, “ all turns 08 








. 


one maxim: ‘I can do what another mao 
caa.’” ; 
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